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breakfast before battle—see page 2 


THE FDIC AND FSLIC: 
HOW THEY DIFFER 


see page 20 





Meet “The Men of Marquette” 


We invite you to meet the newly assigned ‘‘Men of 
Marquette,” to our Department of Banks and Bankers. 


Their responsibility will be to provide our Independent 
Correspondent Bankers with ‘‘on-the-spot,’”’ prompt, 
dependable, and efficient correspondent banking services. 


JOHN T. PAIN, JR. 
Assistant Cashier 


GUS W. CARLSON, JR. 


Representative 


AVERY FICK 
Representative 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


Te MARQUETTE Yivine/BANK ee 


Joined our investment department in 1957 
from five years in the bond department of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. Will 
service correspondent bankers in Iowa, Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 


Joined Marquette in March 1960, from ten 
years with the Bank of the Southwest 
National Association in Houston, Texas. 
Will service correspondent bankers in North 
Dakota and Minnesota. 


Joined Marquette in April 1960, from thir- 
teen years as manager of the Feeder Finance 
Department of Nutrena Mills, a division 
of Cargill, Inc. Will service correspondent 
bankers in South Dakota, Mcntana and 
Minnesota. 


OTTO H. PREUS 
Vice President 


CARL R. POHLAD 


President 


FREDERICK F. ZANDER 


Senior Vice President 


GEORGE S. COONROD 


Vice President 


R. W. CROULEY 


Vice President 


PAUL W. PETTERSON 


Vice President 


DONALD R. RIGSBY 


Vice President 


J. ALLEN SWANSON 


Vice President 


ELLIOT L. KULANDER 


Cashier 


SIGNOR R. SILVERNESS 


Assistant Vice President 


J. LEONARD ERICKSON 
Credit Manager 


ERNEST R. GEARINO 


Vice President 


KENNETH H. DALLY 


Vice President 
and Trust Officer 


GLEN C. SAWYER 
Trust Officer 


JOHN E. NELSON 


Assistant Cashier 


T. J. GETTER 
Auditor 
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INDEPENDENT BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION On the eve of battle, it was customary 
k Centre, Minnegota among many Indian tribes to cele- 
: brate with a pow-wow, do a few war 
dances and generally whoop things up 
esc in a grand way. Shortly before dawn 
° on a recent day, a pre-battle feast was 
HOWARD BELL staged in Pontiac, Michigan, appro- 
Edit | Publisher priately the namesake city of a great 
Indian chief. The occasion was the 
launching of a six-weeks attack on 
* savings and loan associations by the 
Community National Bank of Pontiac. 
The bank called all of its warriors to- 
gether for a “kick-off breakfast.” You 
see them here in full regalia, eager 
for battle, as the chiefs convey final 

instructions. Details on page 2. 
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“Kick-off breakfast” for employes, a costume affair which 
was celebrated with gay enthusiasm in spite of the early 
hour (6 a.m.), set the tone for the entire six weeks 
“Check the Big Difference” campaign waged against 
savings and loans by the Community National Bank of 
Pontiac, Michigan. Employes competed in a “new ac- 


count” contest and were divided into teams, including 16 
different teams from the main office and one team from 
each of the bank’s ten branches. Each team was assigned 
a “name,” such as “Goal-Getters” (above). Costumes 
worn by employes in some way reflected the name of the 
team. There was a full turn-out for the affair. 





Spirited Attack in Pontiac 


S&L’s in the Pontiac, 
Michigan, area suffer 
for six weeks under 
one of the most 
intensive campaigns 


ever waged by a bank 
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When the carillon bells of the Com- 
munity National Bank of Pontiac, 
Michigan, chime out with “Beautiful 
Isle of Somewhere” these days, it is 
said that savings and loan officials 
in the area get a strange, faraway 
look in their eyes. 

After suffering for six weeks under 


one of the most intensive onslaughts | 


ever conducted by a bank against a 
rival institution, the S & L people 
seem to feel that while there indeed 
may be a Beautiful Isle, it is most 
certainly “somewhere” and not here. 

Community National unleashed a 
virtual blitzkrieg of advertising and 
publicity bombshells against S & L’s 


in its trade territory on the northern 
perimeter of Detroit during the six- 
weeks period. The whole campaign 
was aimed at clarifying the “Big Dif- 
ference” between banks and S & L’s. 





False Image 


“We sincerely feel that savings and 
loan associations have deliberately 
projected a false image to the pub- 
lic,” said Bank President and Board i 
Chairman A. C. Girard. “There is a 


place in our economy for a reason- 
able investment in such financial irn@y 
stitutions. However, they are not 
banks and when they try to look and 
act like banks, it is imperative that 
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legitimate banks present their case to 
the public. 

“Numerous surveys have shown 
that many people regard savings and 
loan associations as banks.” 

During the six-weeks campaign, it 
was difficult for anyone living in 
Pontiac or any of the other commu- 
nities served by the bank’s ten 
branches to avoid making compari- 
sons between S & L’s and banks. 


@ 





Saturation 


“Check the Big Difference” was 
urged from 24 billboards in the area, 
on 50 one-minute spot radio an- 
nouncements per week, in one local 
daily newspaper and nine weeklies 
for six weeks, from direct mail pack- 
ets containing four brochures each 
that saturated the territory and from 
blotters distributed to customers. 

In addition, the campaign received 

news coverage in the press. 
President Girard carried the direct 
approach to the ultimate by writing 
a personal letter to the manager of 
a large Federal savings association 
in Detroit who had done some grous- 
ing about the bank’s campaign. 





Focal Point 


But the focal point of the entire 
operation was the “Check the Big 
Difference Sweepstakes,” a prize 
contest that lured contestants into 
studying and saving one or more of 
the “Big Difference” brochures. En- 
trants who “registered” in person at 
information booths in the various 
bank offices were given the “Big Dif- 
ference” pitch by an employe. It was 
not necessary for contestants to open 
an account or have an account at the 
bank. 

Prizes included a 17-day trip to 
Paris for two, a new 1961 Pontiac 
Tempest car, a $2,000 scholarship 
and 253 other gifts that were doled 
out on a weekly basis, including 
portable TV sets, transistor radios, 
camera kits and turkey certificates. 

Contestants could enter the sweep- 
stakes by mailing an entry card or 
newspaper coupon to the bank or by 
dropping the entry blank into drums 
located in each of the 11 bank offices. 
A number corresponding to their en- 
try number appeared on a brochure 
called, “Check the Big Difference Be- 
tween Mere Promises and Solid 
Guarantees.” 

Winners of the weekly drawings 
were required to present the num- 
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bered brochure to claim their prizes. 
Over 48,000 persons entered the 


contest. 
Understatement 


Altogether, the campaign cost the 
bank $53,753, although officials said 
about $13,000 of these expenses 
would have been incurred in normal 
and seasonal promotions. 

“This campaign is in the public 
interest and is intended to be educa- 
tional primarily,” wrote Mr. Girard 
in a memo prior to the effort, “and 
it might be productive of new busi- 
ness.” 

The comment proved to be quite 
an understatement. 

Over 1,300 new accounts were 
opened during the first two weeks of 
the campaign totaling in excess of 
$1,100,000. A press release at the 
time quoted Contest Director Horace 
W. Lodge, Jr., as saying that “a con- 
siderable number were opened with 
money withdrawn from the rival sav- 
ings and loan associations.” 

By the end of the fourth week, 
2,000 new accounts had been opened 
totaling about $2 million. Final anal- 
ysis of the campaign has not yet 


been completed, but bank activity 
during the six weeks period in the 
areas of thrift book, certificate, regu- 
lar savings, commercial and pay-by- 
check accounts totaled nearly $214 
million in 2,709 accounts at the 11 
offices. 


Appraisal Awaited 


“The ultimate success of the pro- 
gram cannot be appraised for some 
months yet,” said Mr. Girard. “We 
feel certain that much of the ground- 
work completed during this cam- 
paign will bear fruit in the months 
to come. 

“We are sufficiently impressed with 
the results of our efforts, both with 
the public and our personnel, that 
we recommend this type of program 
to any bank that wants to aggressive- 
ly compete and still maintain maxi- 
mum stature and dignity.” 

Behind the scenes, employes com- 
peted in a “new account” contest, 
which culminated in awards that in- 
cluded a European trip and a Pon- 
tiac Tempest car. Periodic incentive 
prizes were given to individuals and 
teams for outstanding performance. 
Branch offices competed on a quota 








PLANNING A NEW BANK? 


Use St. Paul’s engineering service 


AVAILABLE WITHOUT EXTRA COST, the St. Paul 
offers a specialized bank engineering service as a plus 
factor in our Bankers Blanket Bond Policy. Many banks, 
large and small, consult with the St. Paul about the design 
and construction of protective equipment; we regularly assist 
banks in developing safeguards to handle currency. 
Just one more reason why most Upper Midwest banks carry 
St. Paul’s Bankers Blanket Bond coverage. 


For more information 
call your 
St. Paul Agent today 





HOME OFFICE: 
385 Washington St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















Bank President Writes 
Answer to S&L Official 


With characteristic directness, Community National’s President and 
Board Chairman A. C. Girard replied by letter to the manager of a 
large Federal savings association in Detroit who had been critical of 
the “Big Difference” campaign. The letter sums up “our reasoning 
and concept of the problem facing commercial banks of this country,” 
Mr. Girard says. A reproduction of the letter follows: 

I understand that you are somewhat concerned or puzzled from 
what appears to be an unusually aggressive program of competition 
by this bank directed primarily against Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations. Although I would enjoy discussing this at length with you, 
nevertheless, I think the printed word is usually less subject to mis- 
interpretation, consequently, this letter. 

First, and in all sincerity, it is my observation that the stature of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, their supervisory agencies and 
the caliber of the Federal savings and loan association executives have 
not kept pace with their tremendous growth. (Witness the conclusions 
of the Subcommittee of the House Governmental Operations Commit- 
tee on the Long Beach case. ) 

I honestly and sincerely feel that the investment of 60 billion dollars 
in Federal savings and loan associations is hazardous to this nation in 
the event of a sustained recession, and that their difficulties would 
have serious repercussions on legitimate banks because of a false 
“bank” image that they have intentionally projected to the public. 

Assets of such associations are predominately “non-liquid” because 
of the long term and liberal character of their loaning policies, and 
these associations have been under tremendous pressure to loan their 
funds because of growth and ever increasing dividend overhead and 
have branched into fields of lending which were never the intent of 
Congress. Institutions financing speculative builders, bowling alleys, 
motels, etc. are never a suitable place for the investment of emergency 
or programmed savings. 

Reserves in Federal savings and loan associations and the insurance 
protection afforded by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration is most inadequate, particularly when the character of Federal 
savings and loan associations assets and their vulnerability are consid- 
ered. Dividends should be curtailed until reserves and the insurance 
fund are more in line with the protection enjoyed by legitimate 
Banks. Even though insured banks have cash and securities in excess 
of 140 billion, the FDIC Insurance Fund equals 1.55 per cent of in- 
sured deposits as compared to Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Fund of .63 per cent. 

Associations have used the words “deposit,” “interest,” “demand” in- 
discriminately. Appeals to the Federal Home Loan Board have been 
futile. 

Because of their growth, The Savings and Loan League has become 
arrogant in its approach to mutual problems and has threatened to 
further invade the field of commercial banking unless we “play dead.” 

We do not resent honest competition; however, the local association, 
through false, misleading and possibly illegal advertising, has cre- 
ated a situation that I, personally, am dedicated to combat. 

I am enclosing several ads which, in my opinion, should be reviewed 
by the Home Loan Bank Board. 

I honestly feel that we have a problem of mutual and national con- 
cern, and in my small way am attempting to do something about it in 
spite of the lethargic attitudes of most bankers. 


In all sincerity, A. C. Girard 
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system which was based on the num- 
ber of new accounts opened during 
a six-month period prior to the con- 
test. 


Carefully Detailed 


Plans for the campaign were as 
detailed as those of a major military 
operation. Stacks of mimeographed 
instruction sheets explaining the 
program went out to employes. A 
“kick-off breakfast” was conducted. 
Team meetings were held. Although 
contact with the public was largely 
in the hands of the information 
booth manager, other employes were 
prepared to elucidate on the “Big 
Difference” and were armed with 
special brochures. 

Special, detailed instructions were 
prepared for the branch managers 
and the information booth officers. 

A sample “sales pitch” was pre- 
pared that the information officer 
was urged to memorize so that “it 
will flow easily and you will put 
more conviction into it.” 

Possible questions that the public 
might ask were anticipated and an- 
swers were spelled out in detail and 
given to employes. 


Verbal Weapons 


But one of the most significant as- 
pects of the campaign was the crisp, 
lucid use of words that punched 
home the bank’s message in the bro- 
chures and other literature. 

Here are some of the verbal weap- 
ons in Community National’s arsenal 
that must have put many S & L 
officials in strong agreement with 
General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, who said, “War is hell:” 


@ Brochure: “Check the Big Dif- 
ference Between Mere Promises and 
Solid Guarantees” (75,000 printed) 
—This was the brochure entrants 
were required to retain and present 
for prizes, since it was imprinted 
with a duplicate of the entry num- 
ber. The two-color folder displayed 
a stylized scroll that emphasized the 
various “solid guarantees” that reg- 
ular banks provide as compared to a 


list of savings and loan services, all 


of which began with the words, 
in bold-face capitals, “MERELY 
PROMISE...” 

@ Blotter (30,000 printed and en- 
closed in the statements of regula 
checking and pay-by-check accounts) 
—“Bank Deposits Vs. Share Ac- 
counts: Only BANKS can receive 
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deposits. Such deposits are guaran- 
teed by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and payable on 
DEMAND. Time deposits in banks 
draw INTEREST. A debtor-creditor 
relationship exists between a BANK 
and its depositors. Federal savings 
and loan associations accept SHARE 
ACCOUNTS (erroneously called sav- 
ings accounts). Share accounts are 
guaranteed by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Company and 
are payable when funds are available 
on a ‘WAIT YOUR TURN’ basis. 
Share accounts represent capital and 
as such earn DIVIDENDS.” 

@ Entry card—In addition to fill- 
ing out their name, address and tele- 
phone number, entrants were asked 
to check their answer to the ques- 
tion, “Which is more important to 
you? Interest on your savings (or) 
Security on your savings?” 





Eagerly seeking information, crowd gathers in lobby at main office of 
Community National. Over 48,000 persons entered the contest, con- 
sequently being “exposed” to the bank’s “Big Difference” pitch. Top 
prizes include a 17-day trip to Paris for two, a new 1961 Pontiac 
Tempest car and a $2,000 scholarship. In addition, 253 other prizes 
were given out on a weekly basis, including portable TV sets, transistor 


@ Brochure: “Win! who ME?” radios and camera kits. 


(75,000 printed)—This folder ex- 
plained the contest rules, depicted the 
major prizes and instructed the en- 
trant to “Carefully read the enclosed 
‘Big Difference’ brochure! Then fill 
out the entry card and mail it! That’s 
all you do to win!” The “Big Dif- 
ference” brochure, previously de- 
scribed, was the bank’s main instru- 
ment of public enlightenment on the 
S & L issue, and the wording of the 
contest rules made it “required read- 
ing.” 

@ Two pamphlets that have been 
popular among many banks and can 
be obtained, among other places, 
through The Independent Bankers 
Association: “A 2 Minute Test for 
Every Saver” and H. V. Kaltenborn’s 
“A Report to Savers.” 

@ Brochure: “Employes Memo 
... Check for Yourself . . .” (20,000 
printed)—This folder was given to 
all employes for their information 
and for them to offer to any cus- 
tomer or potential customer that 
showed any interest and wanted 
more information about the “Big Dif- 
ference.” It included a double-page 
spread containing photographs of 
the business signs of four S & L’s in 
the Pontiac area. The spread was 
headlined, “These are not banks . . . 
check the big difference.” The reader 
then turned to a four-page fold-out 


/ here are thousands of business 

firms across the country who buy 

their checks direct from printers 

| without consulting banks concern- 

| ing format. These checks are com- 

| monly referred to as “uncontrolled 
items.” Under the MICR program, 
banks will have a vested interest 
in these checks and will want to 
exercise some control over format 
in order to be assured they are 
properly designed and encoded for 
mechanized handling. 


When bank men call on these 
firms to arrange for the redesign 
of checks, they will have a splen- 
did opportunity to further the cause 
of check standardization — which 
has long been an objective of the 
banking fraternity — because they 
will find that a high percentage of 
the so-called “special” checks now 
in use could be modified slightly 
to conform to the standard forms 
displayed in catalogs such as ours. 


These catalog checks are attractive 
and more often then not would be 
lower in price, including encod- 
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ing, than special checks without it. 
Their use, therefore, solves the 
problem of who bears the encoding 
cost. In order for the bank men 
to be able to determine just when 
a special check lends itself to 
standardization, it will be neces- 
sary for them to carry a selection 
of forms. Quite a few carry our 
large catalog, but we felt some- 
thing more compact would be 
easier to handle so we have pre- 
pared two booklets displaying, in 
half size, check forms customarily 
used by business firms. These are 
now available on request. 


We also would like to extend an 
invitation to bank men assigned 
the job of contacting corporate ac- 
counts to spend a day or two with 
us in any of our plants for a briet- 
ing on the “language of the print- 
er’ and the techniques employed in 
producing magnetic ink encoded 
checks. As we enter the initial stages 
of MICR implementation, it will 
be of some considerable value for 
them to understand the fundamen- 
tals of check printing. 





that compared FDIC figures and 
mctions with those of the FSLIC 





and financial statements of the Com- 
munity National Bank and a “typi- 
cal” Federal S & L. 








END 
February 1961 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, NORWALK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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All This Plus Washin 


within five days, 
pre-convention 
tourists will have 
seen two worlds 


Although an enriching pre-convention tour of Canada 
and New York will be conducted, the IBA convention 









city, itself, is a potpourri of important visitor attractions. 
One of these is the city’s National Gallery of Art (above). 





Within a five-day span in mid-April, 
a group of Americans will have vis- 
ited two different worlds. For three 
days, they will be in an atmosphere 
of old world quaintness and charm 
in Montreal and Quebec, Canada. 

From there, they will be whisked 
into those bustling wonderlands of 
sophisticated modernity, New York 
City and Washington, D.C. 

These people will be bankers and 
their families who have joined the 
annual pre-convention tour of The 
Independent Bankers Association. 
Their ultimate destination will be 
the IBA’s 27th annual convention at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 20-22. 

The convention train will leave 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, at 8 a.m. 
and Chicago, Illinois, at 5 p.m. on 
April 12, according to IBA Sight- 
seeing Committee Chairman Otto 
Preus. 





Olympia Lounge in the IBA con- 
vention headquarters, the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel. 
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Following the tour, it will pull 
into Washington April 19 on the eve 
of the convention proper, and leave 
Washington on April 23 at 4 p.m. 

Here is the tentative convention 
schedule: 

Thursday, April 20—2 p.m., tour 
of Washington area; 6 p.m., social 
hour, followed by dinner dance and 
entertainment. 


Friday, April 21—7:30 a.m., con- 
vention breakfast; 9:30 a.m., con- 
tacts with lawmakers; 12:30 p.m., 
separate luncheons for men and 
women; 2 p.m., first general conven- 
tion session; evening hour, free. 

Saturday, April 22—10 a.m., gen- 
eral convention session; 2 p.m., gen- 
eral session; 6 p.m., social hour, fol- 
lowed by annual banquet. 
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RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, Due from Other Banks $ 53,028,784.26 
United States Govt. Obligations. .... 131,048,341.70 

Total Cash and Govt. Obligations 

State and Municipal Bonds....... 

Other Bonds and Securities....... 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. ... 
Collateral Loans...............00. 81,781,913.65 
Other Loans to Individuals and Firms 47,624,685.62 
Real Estate Loans (F.H.A. Title No. 2) 28,850,064.90 
Other Real Estate Loans............ 10,744,007 .34 

Total Loans and Discounts........ 
Banking Premises..............00. 3,360,479.02 
Furniture and Fixtures.............. 966,553.55 
Other ASEMS ce ccc ccc ccccccocs 

TOTAL RESOURCES............. 

LIABILITIES 

ko oins k6 ce nescnvcannaces 
Other Liabilities. ............00000. 
Common Stock............0eceee00 $8,000,000.00 
MOINS vvcbck oa cudncdaccensdince 8,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. .............000. 6,877 ,058.14 

Total Capital Account............ 

TOTAL LIABILITIES.............. 


$184,077,125.96 


20, 163,455.29 
546,544.44 
480,000.00 


169,000,67 1.51 


4,327 ,032.57 
1,764,394.50 





$380,359,224.27 





$348, 171,940.34 


9,310,225.79 


22,877 ,058.14 





$380,359,224.27 





$12,820,105.71 Book Value Assets pledged or assigned to secure liabilities and for other 
purposes including deposits of the State of Michigan in the amount of $2,643,943.76. 
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Savings Banks Association Manager Tells 


How the Mutuals Feel 


About the Tax Equality Issue 


in a style that is 


strangely familiar, the 


managing director of the 


New York Savings Banks 


Association replies to the 


November ‘After Hours’ column 


Editor’s note: 


“What do you mean—‘polyga- 
mous?’ ” the Old Man asked. 

“I mean just about what the word 
implies,” said the President. “The 
culture of the Western World has 
been monogamous for most of its 
history. That is, one man had one 
wife. But these mutual boys want to 
practice trade-association polygamy.” 


As readers of THE INDEPEND.- 
ENT BANKER can guess, this little 
conversation occurred between two 
bankers who inhabit a column 
called, “After Hours.” They are two 
nameless members of two nameless 
communities, and are referred to as 
“The Old Man” and “The President 
of a Country Bank.” 

“The Old Man,” a fellow with an 
insatiable curiosity, is constantly 
seeking advice and counsel from the 
“President,” who faithfully sets 
forth in the “After Hours” column 
his answers to the Old Man’s ques- 
tions. These answers are primarily 
incisive, head-knocking word punch- 
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es directed at persons and institu- 
tions that represent a threat to inde- 
pendent commercial banking. 

In the November issue, the discus- 
sion centered around the position of 
the mutual savings banks, which be- 
long to the country’s largest bank- 
ing organization but oppose that or- 
ganization’s stand on tax equality. 
Thus, the President told the Old Man 
that the mutual savings banks were 
guilty of “trade-association polyga- 
my.” 

“How do you mean?” asked the 
Old Man. 

“Well,” said the President, “they 

have their own association, at which 


they can decide upon strategy and ~ 


tactics which are inimical to the com- 
mercial banking system. They can 
lay plans for legislation to give them 
the same powers a commercial bank 
has; they can work out plans to take 
all the savings held by commercial 
banks; they are welcome at any 
meeting of savings and loan associa- 
tion members; and when all their 
strategy has been decided upon, and 


all plans laid against commercial 
banks, then they can come over and 
climb in bed with the commercial 
bankers and take part in their de- 
liberations. They have two beds to 
lie in, legally, and a third where 
they are always welcome. They are 
busy in all three.” 

The column has brought an answer 
from George M. Penney, managing 
director of The Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York. 

“*Polygamy’ is a rather serious 
charge,” Mr. Penney wrote us, “and 


‘we feel the man so charged should 


have the privilege of replying.” 

Mr. Penney’s reply follows, and if 
the style is familiar, it is more than 
coincidental. We think it likely that 
the banker who writes the “After 
Hours” column will have a return 
message next month. 

Here is Mr. Penney’s “column:” 


The Judge chuckled when I asked him 
the question. He’d just read the col- 
umn “After Hours” in the November 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

“Judge,” I had said, “the author 
of this piece says some of us mutual 
savings bankers are polygamists— 
that we’re practicing trade associa- 
tion polygamy by belonging to the 
American Bankers Association as 
well as savings banks associations. 
Can they make the charge stick?” 


' Easy to Answer 


“Well,” he answered, “let’s take 
look at what the man has to~say 
You know, it takes more than old 
wives’ tales to convict a man of biga- 


my.” 
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Together, we reread the article 
(written by “the President of a 
Country Bank”) . . . and the Judge 
reviewed the evidence. 

“It looks to me,” he said, “like the 
big argument is over equality. He 
says you savings bankers are against 
equal treatment—and that most com- 
mercial bankers want all financial 
institutions to be treated the same. 
Since that’s the case, he says the com- 
mercial bankers ought to kick you 
out of the ABA.” 

The Judge seemed to have defined 
the issue. Then he asked a key ques- 
tion: 

“Are you against tax equality?” 

That was an easy one to answer. 
“Judge,” I said, “we savings bankers 
agree with the American Bankers 
Association when it says it favors 
‘equity as between financial institu- 
tions.’ ” 

The Judge looked surprised. “Then 
what’s all the fuss about?” 


Savings Banks Different 


“I’m not so sure,” I said. “Of 
course, I’ll have to admit that sav- 
ings banks and commercial banks 
don’t have equal treatment under the 
law.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, we're different kinds of 
banks. You see, savings banks are 
mutual institutions—we don’t have 
stockholders—we’re in business just 
to encourage savings, and all our 
profits go to depositors for their pro- 
tection.” 

The Judge nodded impatiently. “I 
know that,” he said. “But this is an 
argument about equality. You do a 
good job, we'll all admit. But you 
ought to compete on an equal basis, 
oughtn’t you?” 

“Some people think so. Most of us 
savings bankers, though, accept the 
fact that commercial banks should 
have certain competitive advantages 
under the laws and regulations— 
since they do a different kind of 
job.” 

Disadvantage 
The Judge reared back. “You 


mean you're at a disadvantage! 
How’s that?” 

“Well, in the first place, the laws 
and regulations allow commercial 
banks to do things we can’t do. They 
can create ‘check book money’, for 
example. That means they can create 
their deposits. We can’t do that.” 

“Anything else?” 
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“Yep. Commercial banks have 
broader branch privileges in many 
states. And in every state, they can 
legally offer more services. More 
than that, they have an advantage 
because they pay no interest on de- 
mand deposits; and generally pay a 
lower rate of interest on corporate 
time deposits.” 

The Judge thought a moment. 
“That does give them a big competi- 
tive advantage, doesn’t it?” 


Another Factor 


“It sure does. But that’s not all. 
I left one of the most important 
things out. Commercial banks can 
get capital funds, tax free to the 
bank, by selling capital stock.” 

And then I think I startled the 
Judge by adding: “The big problem 
right now seems to be that some 
commercial bankers want to raise the 
taxes on mutual savings banks—to 
treat us just the same as if we en- 
joyed all the extra privileges they 
do under the law.” 

“What would that mean?” the 
Judge asked. 

“In effect, they want to put a tax 
on the small savers in our banks. 
You see, their proposals would mean 
that savings banks might have to pay 
an income tax on a part of the 
amounts they pay to depositors. Even 
the commercial banks don’t have to 
do that!” 


Reckless Charges 


The Judge raised his eyebrows. “I 
don’t understand,” he said. “I 
thought you said the commercial 
banks were accusing you of wanting 
an unfair advantage.” 

“Not all of them feel that way,” 
I assured the Judge. “In fact, most 
commercial bankers want the same 
thing we do: A healthy banking sys- 
tem, based on each type of financial 
institution contributing its part to 
the economy. That’s why all of us 
savings bankers used to be enthusias- 
tic about the American Bankers As- 
sociation and its aims and purposes.” 

“Then how do you account for 
these reckless charges against you?” 

“Judge,” I said, “they have to stem 
either from ignorance or ill will. I 
prefer to think it’s the former. The 
bankers who are making these 
charges are busy people, and preju- 
dice is a great time saver. It enables 
people to form an opinion without 
the facts.” 

END 
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Naturally, every room has indi- 
vidually controlled air condi- 
tioning, color television, FM 
radio, extension phone in bath- 
room, its own private cocktail 
bar. And may I venture to say, 
sir, the personalized service is 
unparalleled. 


Welcome, sir—and madame—to 
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as a ‘Lincoln 
Collector,’ an Iowa 
banker has enriched 
his leisure time and 
assembled some 


fascinating historical 


treasures. 


Treasures of many types are stored 
in banks, but few are as fascinating 
as those in the First National Bank 
of Cedar Falls, Iowa. Carefully pre- 
served there are several yellowing 
scraps of paper that once provoked 
some of the most dramatic incidents 
of the Civil War, including the draft 
riots in New York and the attempted 
—but unsuccessful—reprieve of a 
condemned Union soldier. 

All of the documents were signed 
by that great instigator of national 
upheaval, Abraham Lincoln. 

They are the priceless possessions 
of V. W. Johnson, president of the 
bank and a man who has spurned 
the standard leisure-time pursuits 
during the last 25 years to spend 
many of his non-banking hours as a 
“Lincoln Collector.” 

As a result, Mr. Johnson has as- 
sembled about 200 books and over 
100 pamphlets on Lincoln, has trav- 
eled extensively in search of historic 
data and atmosphere, has earned a 
seat on the Chicago “Civil War 
Roundtable,” has indulged in some 
intriguing historical ‘detective 
work” and was once called a “kin- 
dred soul” by the greatest Lincoln 





Referring to one of his 200 books on 
Abraham Lincoln is V. W. Johnson, 


a “Lincoln Collector” and the presi- . 


dent of the First National Bank in 
Cedar Falls, lowa. The book collec- 
tion, which is kept in the Johnson 
living room, includes several rare 
first editions dating back nearly 100 
years. Mr. Johnson also owns several 
priceless documents written or sign- 
ed by Lincoln. 





The 


President { 
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expert of them all, Carl Sandburg. 

The real pay-off from the hobby, 
however, has been the intellectual 
enrichment that Mr. Johnson has ex- 
perienced as an outgrowth of his in- 
tensive a study of the Great Emanci- 
pator’s life. From his living room 
sofa or his office at the bank, Mr. 
Johnson can be swept back to a 
windy hillside at Gettysburg or to an 
ill-fated box at Ford’s Theater in 
Washington, D. C. 

“You actually come to live with 
Lincoln,” Mr. Johnson said. 


Would Favor Independents 


The hobby has special significance 
this year with the celebration of the 
Civil War Centennial. 

Also, Mr. Johnson feels that the 
study of Lincoln has special signifi- 
cance to independent bankers. 

“Lincoln came from a small town 
—Springfield—and traveled the 
small town circuit as a lawyer,” he 
said. “He was a man with great com- 
passion for the underdog. This would 
lead you to believe that he would 
favor the cause of the small bankers 
of the country.” 

Mr. Johnson also pointed out that 
the National Banking Act, which sta- 
bilized banking in America, was 


‘ passed during Lincoln’s administra- 


tion. 
Distant Drums 


When you visit the bank or Mr. 
Johnson’s home in Cedar Falls, you 
can almost hear the distant roll of 
drums and the boom of cannon. 

His Lincoln-signed documents, 
which were purchased here and there 
from dealers in such items, stir the 
imagination and are the most in- 
triguing articles in his possession. 

He considers his most valuable 
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By Bill McDonald 
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Lincoln 


document to be a note scrawled by 
Lincoln on the back of a scrap of 
letter. The note was intended to com- 
mute the death sentence of a Union 
soldier convicted of treason. 

It is a well-known fact that Lin- 
coln was a real softie when it came 
to pleas for clemency, and he com- 
muted many death sentences during 
his administration. This particular 
incident, however, is unusual because 
it is one case in which Lincoln’s com- 
passion did not succeed in saving a 
man’s life. And the document is of 
special historical importance because 
it was the missing link between two 
other documents that had been a 
puzzle to historians. 


Tracing Difficult 


A reading of the note will readily 
reveal the difficulties involved in 
tracing its origin: 

“Let the bearer of this pass to the 
army of the Potomac and see Gen- 
eral Hancock—and Gen. H. will 
please send me in writing by this 
bearer whether he thinks in view of 
the service, I can safely commute 
the sentence in this case... A. Lin- 
coln.” 

Although valuable simply because 
it had been written in Lincoln’s own 
hand, Mr. Johnson wanted to know 
its background. But where could he 
start? Not even the name of the con- 
demned man was mentioned in the 
note. It took Mr. Johnson five years 
to uncover the real story—a story 
that made the scrap much more val- 
uable than originally thought. 

Through painstaking research that 
resulted in a file of correspondence 
several inches thick, the tragic story 
of Private William J. “Polly” Lynch 
of Albany, New York, a member of 
Company B, 63rd New York Volun- 
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Lincoln was a notorious softie when it came to appeals for executive 
clemency, but this note represents one case in which his compassion for 
condemned soldiers did not succeed. This is the most treasured docu- 
ment in Mr. Johnson’s possession. The note reads: “Let the bearer of 
this pass to the army of the Potomac and see General Hancock—and 
Gen. H. will please send me in writing by this bearer whether he thinks 
in view of the service, I can safely commute the sentence in this case . . . 
A. Lincoln, Sept. 23, 1864.” Hastily scrawled by Lincoln on the back 
of part of a letter, General Winfield S. Hancock said “no” and Private 
William J. Lynch died before a military firing squad on September 


30, 1864. 





teers, was dredged from obscurity. 
Here is the tale pieced together by 
Mr. Johnson: 


Deserts Twice 


Private Lynch, as Mr. Johnson 
bluntly puts it, “was a first-class 
louse.” Born about January 5, 1840, 
he enlisted in the 63rd at the age of 
21 and shortly thereafter ran away 
from the regiment. 

Charged with desertion, he was 
soon arrested by members of his 
company. He was transferred to his 
regiment for trial on November 6, 
1863, and when a military tribunal 
had completed its deliberations, Pri- 
vate Lynch stood at attention and 
heard the president of the court an- 
nounce a verdict of guilty. The sen- 
tence: Death by firing squad. 


Undaunted, Lynch appealed for 
executive clemency and Lincoln 
granted it. But he again deserted. 

Six months later, on July 10, 
1864, he was arrested in Buffalo, 
New York. A $30 reward was paid 
his captor. On September 1, 1864, a 
court-martial board convened and 
sentenced Lynch “To be shot to 
death with musketry at such time and 
place as the commanding general. 
may direct.” 


Thumbs Down 


Eleven days before he was to die, 
Lynch appealed to Lincoln to again 
spare his life. Upon receipt of the 
plea, Lincoln ripped off a section of 
letter that was handy on his desk and 
wrote the note to General Hancock 
that is now in Mr. Johnson’s posses- 
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Draft riots in New York of July, 1863, were touched off partly by the 
document shown here, which is mounted and framed with a picture of 
Lincoln and hangs on the wall behind Mr. Johnson’s desk at the bank. 
Because it was an official document, it was signed “Abraham Lincoln” 
instead of the customary “A. Lincoln.” This is the only Lincoln-signed 
paper in Mr. Johnson’s possession that is not kept in the vault. 





sion. It was dated September 23, 
1864. 

Hancock turned thumbs down, and 
four days later, bullets from a mili- 
tary firing squad extinguished the 
life of Private Polly Lynch, now 24. 

Twice convicted of desertion, twice 
sentenced to die and twice forgiven 
by thé President of the United 
States, Private Lynch finally met his 
reward. 

This story, now well-documented, 
would probably never have been 
known had it not been for Mr. John- 
son’s curiosity and historical sleuth- 
ing. The hasty note scrawled by Lin- 
coln had been floating about for 
years without its true identity being 
known. Yet it was the key piece in 
an historical puzzle involving two 
other documents, one of which is in 
the National Archives and the other 
among the files known as the “Lin- 
coln Papers.” 

Neither of the latter two docu- 
ments, both written by General Han- 
cock in reference to the Lynch case, 
could identify the other because the 
connecting link was in Mr. Johnson’s 
possession. 

It is such historical detective work 
that has brought Lincoln to life for 
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Mr. Johnson, since it causes his own 
life to become interwoven with the 
fabric of history. 

Although his correct title is that 
of a “Lincoln collector,’ Mr. John- 
son admits with true Lincoln candor 
that he might better be called a 
“Lincoln nut.” 

“You can really get a little nutty 
about this sort of thing,” he says 
with make-believe self-reproachment. 
“If you’re not careful, you begin to 
believe Lincoln a deity.” 

But in all seriousness, Mr. John- 
son says he feels that Lincoln was 
not only our greatest president, but 
one of the greatest historical figures 
since Jesus. 

“It is interesting to note,” Mr. 
Johnson said, “that Lincoln was shot 


on a Good Friday.” 


“Emotional Binge” 


When Mr. Johnson is in Washing- 
ton, D.C., he usually visits Ford’s 
Theater, where Lincoln was shot, and 
the Peterson house across the street, 
where he died. 

Another favorite stop in Washing- 
ton is the Lincoln Memorial. When 
Mr. Johnson was in Washington re- 
cently with his bank’s attorney, Le- 


Roy Redfern, he startled the lawyer 
by saying: 

“Let’s go on an emotional binge.” 

To Mr. Johnson, this meant a visit 
to the Lincoln Memorial. 

He and Mrs. Johnson once traced 
the exact route taken by John Wilkes 
Booth in his flight from police after 
he had fatally wounded Lincoln at 
Ford’s Theater. The journey started 
at the theater and ended at a barn 
in Virginia, where Booth was shot 
and lay conscious all night, bleeding 
from a neck wound and sucking on 
a rag soaked in brandy. He died the 
next morning. 

There were no markers pointing 
out the route, and Mr. Johnson’s 
road map was his own _ intimate. 
knowledge of the incident. 


Springboard 

A banker for over 41 years, Mr. 
Johnson first became a serious stu- 
dent of Lincoln in the middle 1930's. 
Springboard of this interest was a 
speech he heard by the late Jack 
Newman, a Cedar Falls attorney. 

Mr. Newman’s father had been 
GAR adjutant general in Des Moines, 
and he was an ardent Lincoln de- 
votee. The speech that he gave was 
tremendously inspiring, Mr. Johnson 
said. 

“T heard it five or six times,” he 
said. “Wherever Mr. Newman spoke, 
I went to hear him.” 

The seeds of interest were sown by 
Mr. Newman, and Mr. Johnson was 
irrevocably drawn into the orbit of 
Lincoln fanciers. 

Aside from the purely personal 
enjoyment of collecting and study- 
ing, Mr. Johnson’s hobby has in- 
volved some fascinating sidelines. 

One of these is his membership in 
the “Civil War Roundtable,” an 
erudite group of students, authors, 
professors and what Mr. Johnson 
calls “ordinary garden variety Lin- 
coln collectors” like himself. Mr. 
Johnson belongs to the Chicago seg- 
ment of this nationwide historical 
debating society. 


Kindred Soul 


A memorable incident that was an 
outgrowth of Mr. Johnson’s interest 
in Lincoln was his. introduction to 
the impish, tousle-haired poet and 
Lincoln historian, Carl Sandburg. 

Mr. Sandburg spoke at an Iowa 
Bankers Association convention a 
couple of years ago, and, quite log- 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK IN NASHVILLE 


As of December 31, 1960 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash and Due from Banks.................. $ 66,610,485.03 Comte i ics do cickts vo Poon eal sen el $ 5,000,000.00 
United States Government Bonds AES Soi sey ait 44.541,942.30 OS ee a os bx nds bee Ke 9,000,000.00 
Securities of U. S. Instrumentalities.......... 212,298.75 a ; 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds......... 7,980,644.47 Uneewsed: PreMle 22 ci hl ais ls 3,080,007.28 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock................. 420,000.00 Reserve for Interest and Taxes.............. 2.814,074.72 
COE OMNI 665 oaks enc s verted s cece 619,782.47 
Loans and Discounts......................5. 130,566,725.84 Income Collected — Not Eamed............. 3.798,870.83 
Bank Buildings (11)....................0005- 1,003,403.69 WINE OE SOI: oo noon ck Gicdnny wade Pica 28,538.00 
Parking Garage ................6. wees eeeee 1.00 BRIN 055 Bas ssc w 6 oo dnc vec wens vic cvemeuees 229,095.105.79 
Furniture and Fixtures...................... 1.00 
Other Real Estate..... 0.0... cee cc eee 235,216.00 
Income Earned — Not Collected............. 503,561.51 MMC bas cs os somenscobeasiusiie $252.756.596.62 
Customer Liability — Letters of Credit....... 28,538.00 
GE TI cs Sew bas ccou eee baer iwiekes 33,996.56 

MNES ebkis Unica g sae Os $5 ves ne hoa $252,756,596.62 


Securities and Investments are shown in the above state 
ment at less than their market value. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
In NASHVILLE 
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ically, Mr. Johnson was selected to 
play host to him and to introduce 
him as speaker. 

Upon his arrival at convention 
headquarters, Mr. Sandburg ex- 
pressed the desire to relax for a 
while in his hotel room. Mr. John- 
son escorted him to the room and 
told him that he would leave him 
alone while he rested. The recum- 
bent Mr. Sandburg objected. 

“Don’t leave,” he said. “It’s nice 
to have a kindred soul present.” 

Mr. Johnson lunched with the poet 
and spent a total of about 244 hours 
with him. 

But while such incidents have add- 
ed spice to his hobby, Mr. Johnson 
considers the pleasure he has received 
from simply studying about Lincoln 
and enriching this study with the col- 
lection of authentic documents as 
ample reward for his efforts. 

“T don’t play golf and I quit hunt- 
ing,” Mr. Johnson said. “I find a 
great deal of pleasure reading about 
Mr. Lincoln and the Civil War.” 


Bloody Riots 


His book collection is cozily stored 
in a recessed bookcase next to a fire- 
place in the Johnson living room. 
Among the 200 books about Lincoln 
are several rare first editions dating 
back nearly 100 years and a number 
of autographed editions. 

His Lincoln documents are, with 
one exception, kept in the bank vault. 
The exception is an original draft 
order signed by Lincoln, which 
hangs on a wall behind Mr. John- 
son’s desk at the bank. This docu- 
ment helped touch off the bloody 
“draft riots” in New York, which 
involved some 50,000 persons and 
resulted in 75 deaths. 

The document is one of the first 
orders issued in the United States 
calling for the drafting of men for 
military service. Since it is an official 
document, it is signed “Abraham 
Lincoln” instead of the customary 
“A. Lincoln.” 

Dated July 10, 1863, it calls for 
1,746 men to be drafted from the 


21st District of New York, an action - 


which was necessary because the Dis- 
trict had not met its quota of vol- 
unteers. 

Three days after the order was 
signed, an anti-war mob began riot- 
ing on the streets of New York. In- 
flamed by propaganda distributed by 
the “Copperheads,” a group of 
Northerners in sympathy with the 
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South, the rioters waged their own 
tragic war for three days, from 
July 13 to 16, 1863. 


Banker Significance 


Another of Mr. Johnson’s Lincoln 
mementos is a letter that is of spe- 
cial significance to bankers. Initialed 
by Lincoln, it was written by Hugh 
McCullough, the first Comptroller of 
the Currency after the National Bank- 
ing Act was passed. 

The letter recommends to Mr. Lin- 
coln ;the appointment of an Indiana 
man as paymaster in the. Union 
Army. Lincoln initialed the letter 
and referred it to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. ras 

Also locked in the bank vault are 
several newspapers published at the 
time of Lincoln’s death which an- 
nounce his assassination. 


Many Interests 


Although his Lincoln pursuits have 
played a big part in his life, Mr. 
Johnson has been active in many 
other areas. His biegraphy appears 
in “Who’s Who in America.” 

Besides being president and a di- 
rector of the First National Bank in 
Cedar Falls, his activities, past and 
present, include membership on the 
board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, in the U.S. 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee Advisory Group, the Iowa 





Sharing a quiet moment at home, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson peruse one of 
the Lincoln books. They were mar- 
ried May 16, 1918, and have two 
married daughters. Mrs. Johnson is 
the former Bernice McClain. Her 
friends call her “Bernie.” 





legislature, the lowa Board of Re- 
gents Citizens Committee on Capital 
Improvements, the Iowa Bankers As- 
sociation (president in 1943-44), the 
American Bankers Association, the 
American Economics Association and 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce (finance, policy and member- 
ship committees). This list, inciden- 
tally, is by no means comprehensive. 

He was a first lieutenant of in- 
fantry in the U.S. Army from 1917 
to 1919, serving overseas for 13 
months. In 1942 he became a major 
in the Iowa State Guard. 

V. W. (for “Vivian Wells”) John- 
son, 64, was born at Hampton, Iowa, 
on June 26, 1896, and attended Iowa 
State Teachers College in Cedar Falls 
and the University of Minnesota. He 
married the former Bernice McClain 
on May 16, 1918. They have two 
married daughters, Patricia Maurine 
(Mrs. Elmer E. Cormaney of Cedar 
Falls) and Sonya McClain (Mrs. 
George H. Holmes, Jr., of Rochester, 
Minnesota). 


Begins Banking 


He began his banking career in 
1919, serving as clerk and teller at 
the Citizens Savings Bank in Cedar 
Falls from 1919 to 1923, as assistant 
cashier from 1923 to 1927 and as 
cashier from 1927 to 1928. He has 
been the top executive at the bank 
since 1928. At that time, he became 
executive vice president and director, 
a position he held until 1936, when 
he assumed the title of president. In 
1939, the First National Bank became 
known under its present name after 
having gone through several name 
changes through the years. 


Favorite Quotation 


“Sometimes, in the banking busi- 
ness,’ Mr. Johnson said recently, 
“you ask yourself, “To whom do I 
owe the most—myself, the stockhold- 
ers, my friends, the directors or the 
people? Where does the greatest re- 
sponsibility lie?’ When this question 
arises, I find myself turning to a 
statement by Lincoln that has be- 


~ come the favorite of many people: 


“IT do the very best I know how 
...the very best I can; and I mean 
to keep doing so until the end. If 
the end brings me out all right, what — 
is said against me won’t amount to 
anything. If the end brings me out 
wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference.’ ” 

END 
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Comparative Statement of Condition 








RESOURCES 
December 31 
1960 1959 
Cash on Hand and in Banks .............. $ 97,102,973 $ 86,469,005 
U.S. Government Securities .............. 129,218,449 105,054,341 
Municipal Obligations and Other Securities .. 81,569,709 52,056,818 
Loans Guaranteed by the U.S. or its Agencies 111,013,002 109,938,111 
Other Loans and Mortgages .............. 368,666,114 . 303,499,624 
Bank Buildings and Equipment ............ 11,558,034 9,737,414 
CR Bs i Oh ee ee 2,546,304 2,809,865 
TOTAL $801,674,585 $669,565,178 








DEPOSITS, CAPITAL and RESERVES 








Ts ae ick alg i vo eA $721,934,674 $612,456,220 
I EN oc oii as ane beeen 16,654,000 14,800,000 
Ea eae S mae amin <2 Sittbterat tie 25,000,000 16,000,000 
Cinvicned PHGGS oS oc cae ew ces 8,681,328 4,650,098 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses .......... 12,100,000 11,500,000 
Total Capital Funds and Reserve 

for Possible Loan Losses ............ $ 62,435,328 $ 46,950,098 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest ............ 16,627,385 9,191,291 
ati: FO ooo os oe i 677,198 967,569 

TOTAL $801,674,585 $669,565,178 
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This is part of Saunemin's most important ‘‘crop"’... relaxing at recess at elementary school, district 438 


Dick Lannon (in hat) talking over the soya bean harvest with farmers on Dick's favorite Main Street in Mid-America 
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Downstate in Saunemin Illinois 
important agricultural interests are corn, soya 
beans and beef cattle. Sound loans made by the 
State Bank of Saunemin help keep folks in and 
around Saunemin prosperous and their families 
vigorous and progressive. 


The most important “‘crop;’ though, is the 
one harvested each year at elementary school 
district 438 and high school district 210. “Down 
here;’ says Dick Lannon, president of the bank, 
“our most important crop is education. Strong 
minds build strong communities...and a strong 
America.” 

We asked Dick why he prefers to do business 
with the American National. This is what he said: 

“Everyone likes personal attention—especially 
in a community the size of ours. The American 
National Bank cooperates with us in every pos- 


sible way. Financially, we help the people in our 
community because we are helped by the 
American National. You see, our bank has been 
serving Saunemin for over 75 years. We're a serv- 
ice organization...but we can only give service 
when we get service. We get service from the 
American National Bank.” 

Here at the American National, we take deep 
pride in helping to provide sound banking assist- 
ance for communities like Saunemin. We, too, 
believe in youth...and in America’s strength at 
the grass roots. Wouldn’t you prefer to do busi- 
ness with the American National, too? 


FIRST CLASS BANKS HELP GROW FIRST CLASS CITIZENS 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle at Washington, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE EDITOR 


IT’S DIFFICULT to rally any group behind a cause, even 
when basic economic issues are involved. Labor unions, 
generally regarded as the most mil- 
itant organizations of all, have their 
troubles on this score, too, with the 
last strike in the steel industry pro- 
viding a good example. The rank and 
file of union members were far from 
unanimous in their backing of that 
strike. A well-fed and prosperous 
group is more difficult to arouse than 
one which is ill-fed and impoverished. 

MR. BELL It takes a lot of energy, information, 
leadership and persistence to rally any group to action. 

We thought of all these things on a recent evening 
during a meeting of independent bankers in Bismarck, 
North Dakota. We had these thoughts because we were 
so struck by the unanimity of those present that the 
time has come to put on the big press for legislation 
to achieve tax equality. 

Not long ago, even at gatherings of commercial 
bankers, the pioneer voices raised to preach tax equality 
were both unfashionable and unpopular. But the tax 
equality issue seems to have “arrived” now, for the 
unfair competition provided by mutuals and savings and 
loans is hitting home with more and more bankers, 
pinching where it hurts. 

The meeting in Bismarck generated much enthusiasm 
for tax equality in North Dakota, where bills to impose 
state taxes on savings and loans already have been tossed 
into the legislative hopper. 

The cause of tax equality also got a big boost in 
Milwaukee recently at the annual luncheon of the 
Wisconsin Division, Independent Bankers Association, 
held in conjunction with the midwinter conference of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association. L. Shirley Tark, presi- 
dent of the Main State Bank, Chicago, and a pioneer 
in the tax equality fight, gave a stirring address to the 
Milwaukee group. 
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RIGHT IN THE *TEEF’ 


From the Riverside Bank in Miami, Florida, comes the 
following: 

Identifying unknown check cashers is a properly deli- 
cate operation, but a teller at the Riverside Bank 
recently came upon a unique situation. 

An elderly lady who seemed a bit on the grumpy side 
presented a check for payment. On being asked for 
identification, she took out her upper plate and thrust it 
at the teller. 

“See,” she lisped, “those are my initials.” 

The teller closed his eyes, gently pushed back the 
denture and cashed the check. 
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By HOWARD BELL 


ONE TIME, while being interviewed for a job, we were 
given the shock treatment. The man interviewing us 
asked that we give, “off the top of our head,” as they 
say in the ad business, specific suggestions for increasing 
sales of the company’s products. 

So when a story about job recruiting crossed our desk 
recently, this incident struck a responsive chord: 

Three out of four college seniors who were interviewed 
by recruiters said that “little or no pressure” was applied 
during the interview. But in one case, a recruiter tossed 
his cigarette lighter to a student as he entered the room 
and said, “Sell me that lighter.” 

The student, nonplussed, pocketed the lighter and asked 
if the recruiter had a cigarette. When one was offered, 
he waved it aside but suggested that the recruiter light 
up. 

At this point the recruiter found that he had no 
matches. The student sold him the lighter for $5—and 
landed himself a job. 

Scholastic achievement, communicative ability and per- 
sonal goals are the three criteria most frequently men- 
tioned by college recruiters in evaluating prospective 
employes, according to the University of Michigan 
Bureau of Industrial Relations. 

Grades or some other indication of intelligence are 
of prime importance to most firms, the UM says. Of 
special interest to readers of THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
is this observation: 

Banks and investment firms seek evidence of academic 
achievement in selecting top candidates, but are less 
ready to use grades as a criterion for eliminating job 
candidates. The relatively low pay and slow promotion 
characteristics of banks makes it difficult for them to 
attract top scholastic talent. The financial analysis sec- 
tions of manufacturing firms offer higher pay and more 
rapid advancement to top grads. 


* kK * 


A recent study of marketing and distribution practices 
in the Soviet Union indicates that Russia is moving 
from a production to a marketing minded economy. The 
study was conducted by Professor D. Maynard Phelps 
of the University of Michigan on a Ford F oundation 
grant. 

Professor Phelps noted that during the past two years 
there has been more advertising in Russia, instalment 
selling has been adopted, mail order houses have been 
established and stores have been given the authority 
to reduce prices on some slow moving merchandise. 
Previously, these marketing methods have been consid- 
ered “capitalistic” and “non-Marxist;” but now it is 
agreed that Marx was not unfavorable to such methods. 

Living standards are improving steadily in Russia and 
it seems logical that a corollary development will be.a 
decline in militant Marxism. 
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This Opportunity 
Goes on Knocking 


IBA Announces 1961 Seminar for Senior Bank Officers 


Atthough opportunity is said to 
knock but once, bankers are hearing 
its salutary reverberations for the 
fourth time with the announcement of 
the 1961 Seminar for Senior Bank 
Officers. 

An information packet relating to 
the seminar is probably on your desk 
now. The packet includes a brochure, 
a list of seminar graduates, a letter 
from Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion President O. D. Hansen and an 
application form. 

Some 218 bankers have already 
taken advantage of the opportunity, 
which has been offered annually 
sine 1958. 

The seminar is sponsored by the 
IBA and is conducted by the Institute 
for Financial Management on the 
campus of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Early Return Urged 


This year’s session will begin Sun- 
day, August 20 and end on Friday, 
September 1. Deadline for making ap- 
plication is April 15, but early re- 
turn of the completed form is urged 
because enrollment is limited to per- 
mit exploration of all issues in depth. 

Your completed application, ac- 
companied by a registration fee of 
$100 which will apply toward the 
total fee of $480, should be in the 
hands of Ben DuBois, IBA secretary, 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota, by the April 
15 deadline. Anyone wishing more 
information or application forms 
may obtain them by writing to Mr. 
DuBois. 

Last year’s team of top business 
and financial educators will return 
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to the 1961 seminar to serve as fa- 
ulty members. But they are not the 
only contributors to this program of 
enlightenment on banking. 


“Can Sessions” 


The seminar draws upon the ex- 
perience of all participants through 
the use of “can sessions.” At these 
highly informal, shirt-sleeve gather- 
ings, participants exchange ideas 
about problems involved in specific 
cases being discussed. One role of 
the “can group” is to prepare a sug- 
gested solution of a case for submis- 
sion to the entire seminar the follow- 
ing day. 

During the seminar, participants 
are housed in comfortable facilities 
at the Harvard Business School. Each 
man has his own sleeping room, and 
shares a living-study room with a 
fellow banker. 

The seminar is scheduled so a free 
weekend is available for visits to 
some of the historic and _ scenic 
places in New England. 

The seminar is the only banking 
school with a program designed ex- 
clusively for the top officers of banks, 
the men who formulate policy and 
make decisions. There are no degree 
or other formal educational require- 
ments, and anyone who has proved 
himself in banking may apply. 

Applications will be considered 
from executives of banks not affiliat- 
ed with The Independent Bankers 


Association. 


Faculty 


Director of The Institute for Fi- 
nancial Management, which conducts 


the seminar, is Dr. Charles M. Wil- 


liams, a professor at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. During recent years, Dr. 
Williams has been in charge of the 
Management of Financial Institu- 
tions course at Harvard, which deals 
primarily with the management of 
commercial banks. 


Other seminar staff members in- 
clude Professor Kenneth R. Andrews 
of the Harvard Business School fac- 
ulty; Professor Leonard Marks, Jr., 
assistant dean and a faculty member 
at Stanford University’s Business 
School and Gordon Marshall, a 
member of the Harvard Business 
School staff, who functions as semi- 
nar administrator. 


Beginnings 

The Seminar for Senior Bank Off- 
cers was begun as the result of an 
intensive study of bank problems by 
a special committee of The Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. 

This study convinced the commit- 
tee of the need for a school to help 
top officers of independent banks 
meet the heavy responsibilities 
placed upon them. Recognition of 
this need resulted in organization of 
The Institute for Financial Manage- 
ment, a non-profit organization. The 
first session, attended by 78 bankers, 
was held in 1958. 















Superficial 


Similarity 


although the general 
public seems to believe 
FSLIC coverage to be 
on a par with that of 
the FDIC, nothing 


could be further from 
the truth 


To the average person, an “insured” 
account in a financial institution 
means simply that, if the institution 
is unable to pay the amount of his 
account on demand, the United 
States Government will immediately 
step in and pay it up to the extent 
of $10,000. An “insured” account in 
the public mind, therefore, implies 
both certain and instantaneous pay- 
ment, regardless of the nature of the 
account, either time or demand, or 
the type of financial institution in- 
volved—commercial bank or savings 
and loan association. 

Of course, this picture is errone- 
ous. It does not accurately describe 
federal insurance of accounts in 
commercial banks under FDIC and 
it describes it even less accurately 
in the case of savings and loan asso- 
ciations under FSLIC. 


Some confusion naturally would 
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exist in the public mind on any sub- 
ject as technical as this. A large part 
of this confusion, however, has been 
engendered by advertising which 
uses vague generalizations, and often 
even misleading language, to attempt 
to place the limited protection of the 
FSLIC on a par with the more ex- 
tensive coverage provided by the 


FDIC. 
Very Dissimilar 


Although both corporations insure 
accounts in financial institutions and 
both were created under Act of Con- 
gress in the early 1930's, the similar- 
ity between the two corporations is 
superficial. The two are very dissim- 
ilar in the protection given accounts. 

Commercial bankers know the his- 
tory and operations of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Briefly, the corporation was created 
by Congress in 1933 to give deposi- 
tors in insured banks of deposit lim- 
ited protection against losses arising 
from the failure of the bank. The 
Corporation is directed by a board 
of directors of three members. One 
is the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the remaining two are appointed 
by the President of the United 
States. 

The Corporation executes its func- 
tions in several ways. When an in- 
sured bank is closed for liquidation 
and is unable to pay its depositors, 
the Corporation must pay the amount 
of the deposits, up to $10,000 
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in cash or in a transferred deposit 
payable on demand in another in- 
sured bank. However, the Corpora- 
tion need not wait for an insured 
bank to be closed before it may ren- 
der financial assistance. It may take 
appropriate action to assist the bank 
to remain open or to transfer its 
deposits to another insured bank. 


Main Distinction 

There is very little difference be- 
tween these operations and those of 
the FSLIC up to this point, although 
some do exist. Both corporations are 
required to pay when the particular 
type of institution has reached the 
point of being considered to be in 
default. The main distinction lies in 
the fact that the extreme of financial 
difficulty or default, which requires 
the insuring corporation to step in 
and pay accounts, varies with the 
type of institution. Under existing 
law, the obligation of the FSLIC to 
pay accounts arises much more slow- 
ly than the FDIC, because a loan 
association will not be considered in 
default even though its failure to pay 
off an account in full may extend 
over a period of years. 

In the case of the FDIC, that Cor- 
poration is obligated to pay insured: 
deposits “as soon as possible” when- 
ever the insured bank has been 
“closed on account of inability to 
meet the demands of its depositors.” 
This inability occurs when the bank 
is closed “for the purpose of liquida- 
tion without adequate provision 
being made for payment of its de- 
positors.” Prior to its closing, a bank 
has clearly defined legal obligations 
with respect to repayment of de- 
mand, time, and savings’ deposits. 


Deposits Defined 


A demand deposit means exactly 
that—a deposit repayable on de- 


mand. A time deposit is repayable 


upon the terms of the agreement in- 
cidental to the deposit. In the case 
of a savings deposit, according to the 
regulations of the FDIC, the deposi- 
tor may be required to give notice in 
writing of an intended withdrawal 
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30 days before the withdrawal is 
made. If a bank has not required 
notice, it may require such notice 
thereafter, following a duly record- 
ed action of its board of directors 
or of its executive committee. The 
inability of the insured bank to re- 
pay any of these deposits obligates 
the FDIC to pay them. No substan- 
tial period of time may exist between 
demand on the bank and actual re- 
payment by it, except possibly in the 
time deposit. 

On the other hand, the period of 
delay which the savings and loan 
association may interject to forestall 
a technical default in payment rests 
upon different bases. Unlike the com- 
mercial bank, the inability of the 
loan association to repay in full does 
not form a basis for payment by the 
insuring corporation, but instead, 
under existing law, the association is 
permitted a protracted period of re- 
payment, which may extend over 
years, depending upon the size of the 
account. 

These provisions of the law are al- 
most unknown to the average share- 
holder of the loan association. The 
loan association shareholder general- 
ly acts in complete ignorance of the 
fact that the inability of the loan 
association to pay the amount in his 
account does not bring insurance 
into effect, but instead, means repay- 
ment in pieces over a possibly long 
period of time. 


Obligations 


Under current provisions of Fed- 
eral law and the rules and regula- 
tions of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the FSLIC is obligated to pay 
the amount of insured accounts only 
in the event of default by the insti- 
tution. In turn, a default is defined 
as a process requiring an adjudica- 
tion by a court or a proper public 
authority appointing a conservator 
or receiver for the institution and 
then only “for the purpose of liqui- 
dation.” 

The Corporation’s finding of any 
such default also turns upon the abil- 
ity of the loan association to meet 
the demands of its shareholders for 
the withdrawal of their accounts. Al- 
though the association has the right 
to pay the withdrawal value of its 
share accounts at any time upon the 
application of the shareholders, it is 
allowed a 30 day period within which 
to pay the value of the account under 
the rules and regulations issued by 
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the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


Renumbering 


If any withdrawal requests still re- 
main unpaid for more than 30 days, 
the regulations provide that these 
withdrawal requests then shall be 
numbered and filed in the order re- 
ceived. Where a shareholder seeks to 
withdraw more than $1,000, he is 
paid $1,000 when his name is reached 
on the list. His withdrawal request is 
then renumbered and it is placed at 
the end of all of the other with- 
drawal requests on file, and when his 
name has worked its way to the top 
of the list again, he is paid another 
$1,000. His name is placed at the 
end of the list again, and so on, until 
the total amount of his account has 
been paid to him. The board of di- 
rectors of the loan association is per- 
mitted by regulation, however, to 
pay “on an equitable basis” up to 
$200 to any shareholder regardless 
of the procedures described above. 


Little Left 


The next question is, “How much 
of the funds of the association are 
to be diverted to the payment of 
such withdrawal requests?” The 
rules and regulations of the Home 
Loan Bank Board also make specific 
provision for this problem. As the 
regulations presently exist, it is pos- 
sible, if desired, for the loan associa- 
tion to divert very little funds, in- 
deed, to this purpose. 

According to the regulations, if the 
association is unable to pay with- 
drawal requests within the 30 day pe- 
riod, “it shall allot to the payment 
of such requests the remainder of 
the association’s receipts from all 
sources after deducting from total 
receipts appropriate amounts for ex- 
penses, required payments on _ in- 
debtedness, earnings distributed in 
cash to the holders of savings ac- 
counts, and a fund for general cor- 
porate purposes equivalent to not 
more than 20 per cent of the asso- 
ciation’s receipts from holders of its 
savings accounts and from its bor- 
rowers.” 

It would seem fairly obvious that, 
in the light of the “20 per cent gen- 
eral corporate fund provision,” the 
association would have little, if any- 
thing, left to pay steadily mounting 
withdrawal requests in a period fol- 
lowing public knowledge of the fi- 
nancial condition of the association. 

To make the remedy of such share- 


holder even more limited, the regula- 
tions provide that these holders of 
share accounts do not become cred- 
itors of the association! 


Vague Representations 


It is clear that the actual insurance 
protection afforded the savings and 
loan account is, therefore, very lim- 
ited indeed. There is a great dis- 
parity between the insurance protec- 
tion loan association accounts actual- 
ly have and the protection the public 
think they have. Some of this results 
from vague, and sometimes mislead- 
ing, representations in advertising 
concerning the amount of protection 
and the role of the FSLIC. 

For example, the loan associations 
and the FSLIC both refer to the Cor- 
poration as an “instrumentality” of 
the United States Government. The 
word “instrumentality” has an ordi- 
nary dictionary meaning of “agen- 
cy.” The Corporation is not an 
“agency” in the ordinary sense of 
that word or in the common legal 
sense that the Corporation is an 
agency for which the United States 
Government as principal is responsi- 
ble. The Federal government does not 
stand behind the accounts insured by 
its “instrumentality.” There is no 
pledge of the general credit. Instead, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to lend to the Corporation 
no more than $750 million. 


Goes Too Far 


Even if the correct description of 
the relationship between the Federal 
government and the Corporation was 
that of an “instrumentality” in the 
most technical, legal sense, anyone 
sincerely interested in eliminating 
confusion, or keeping it to a mini- 
mum, would select a term less cal- 
culated to achieve this result. 

More to the heart of the matter, 
it could be strongly argued that to 
describe accounts as “fully insured” 
in loan associations goes too far 
when a person’s right to repayment 
by the Corporation is hedged about 
by the type of delay and protraction 
possible under the existing rules and 
regulations. 

A worthwhile area for public edu- 
cation and public service by bankers 
lies in efforts to pinpoint the exact 
degree of protection provided by the 
respective insuring corporations and 
the exact role of the federal govern- 
ment in the process. 


END 
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a history of the 
branch banking 
issue in 


America 


BY DR. CHARLES L. SEWREY 


associate professor of history, 


South Dakota State College 
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Part Il 


“Recession and Rebirth” 


(Editor's note: In the previous in- 
stalment, Dr. Sewrey described the 
beginnings of the branch banking 
controversy in America, which had 
its origin in 1791 with the founding 
of the first Bank of the United States. 
The Bank was a political issue right 
from the start between the Federal- 
ists and Republicans, and in 1811, 
Congress refused to renew its charter. 
Within five years, a second Bank of 
the United States was sanctioned. 
The new Bank followed a drifting 
course until the lively era of Nicho- 
las Biddle, president of the Bank 
from 1823 until 1839. 

One of the severest opponents of 
the Bank was President Andrew 
Jackson, who vetoed a re-charter pro- 
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posal in 1832. Four years later, 
when the existing charter expired, 
the Bank obtained a charter from 
Pennsylvania. In 1841, the Bank 
came to an inglorious close. 
Biddle’s administration remains to- 
day a bone of contention among his- 
torians. There are partisans on both 
sides of the question of whether Bid- 
dle acted in the best interests of the 
country. Charges of political corrup- 
tion and bribery of the press were 
made during his administration. A 
Senatorial committee, investigating 
the matter in 1834, found no evidence 
that members of Congress “expected 
or sought favors of the Bank on ac- 
count of their public character.” 


Story starts on next page.) 
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“Our system was .. . 


started on the other plan... 


Our 


people know the independent home bank and banker. It 


is too radical a change . . 


. to introduce at this late day.” 


So wrote W. B. Ridgely, Comptroller of the Currency from 
1901 to 1908, about the question of branch banking. 


In the second instalment of this unique series, Professor Sewrey 


recounts the controversies that kept the branch banking 


issue in a state of flux from the years shortly 


before the Civil War until the 1920’s. 


Biddle and his friends denied charges 
of undue political activity on the 
part of the Bank of the United States. 
At least in connection with the 1832 
election, it was more circumspect in 
this regard than it had apparently 
been during 1828. Records, more- 
over, could be cited showing that 
Jacksonians, as well as the opposing 
party, were able to get loans from 
the Bank. 

Defenders of the institution further 
exonerate it of “bribing the press.” 
While there were a few instances 
difficult to square with this verdict,* 
it has been said in extenuation that 
(1) a list of loans and payments 
made by the Bank shows that pro- 
Jackson organs were treated as gen- 
erously as the opposition, (2) 
whether right or wrong, subsidies to 
editors were a common practice of 
the day, engaged in also by Jackson 
supporters. 

Biddle reasoned that newspaper- 
men performing a service by pre- 





*See James L. Crouthamel, “Did the 
Second Bank of the United States Bribe 
the Press?”, Journalism Quarterly, 36: 35- 
44 (1959) for a detailed discussion of one 
of these cases, that involving a loan to the 
Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, 
the receiving of which preceded a sharp 
reversal of that paper’s prior stand against 
re-charter. Crouthamel, however, returns 
an acquittal largely, it would seem, by 
construing bribery so narrowly that it 
might be difficult to convict anyone of this 
offense. Moreover, for a historian, he has 
an unusual understanding of and sympathy 
(possibly inspired by his vehicle of pre- 
sentation) with the economic problems of 
journalists. He evidently feels that reci- 
procal financial arrangements between in- 
terest groups and the channels of public 
information are entirely reasonable and 
proper. “It would have been very foolish 
and unbusinesslike,” he says, “for the 
Bank, engaged in a struggle for its very 
life, not to fight back by aiding its edi- 
torial defenders.” 
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senting the Bank’s case before the 
public were entitled to compensa- 
tion. There were instances, too, in 
which journals sympathetic with the 
Bank had been rebuffed by rival in- 
stitutions; that seemed to place a 
moral obligation upon it to aid its 
friends. 


The Moral Line 


Whatever one’s conclusions on the 
above, it must be admitted that the 
strain of maintaining probity under 
fire finally proved too much for the 
Bank’s leaders, who resorted to 
bribery to secure a charter from Penn- 
sylvania following expiration of the 
original one in 1836. Here, if not 
before, Biddle clearly crossed the ill- 
defined border line between accept- 
able and unethical methods. 


Inspired by his vision of coming 
national greatness, in which the Bank 
was to be a valued and indispensable 
adjunct, Biddle, it is said, departed 
from the determination of his youth 
to pursue only courses “founded on 
honor.” But, as one of his defenders 
adds, honor is “not an easily defined 
term.” 

Being convinced that the country 
needed the Bank, Biddle did what he 
thought was good for the country. 
Here no doubt is once more posed 
the ancient ethical dilemma of the 
end and the means, with regard to 
which it is admittedly easier to take 
a high moral line when one is not 
personally involved and even more so 
when one is judging the behavior of 
one’s enemies. 


Public Nuisance 


During its last days, matters 
with the Bank went from bad to 


worse. It became mixed up in a 
series of financial manipulations 
bringing ruin to many. Accord- 
ing to William Graham Sumner, 
“There is scarcely anything vi- 
cious and unsound in banking 
which the great bank did not il- 
lustrate.” Albert Gallatin, a not 
wholly unbiased witness, termed 
it a “public nuisance.” 

The assault on Biddle’s Bank was 
only secondarily an attack on branch 
banking. Branch drafts were, indeed, 
considered unlawful and also ob- 
jected to because they contracted the 
circulation of state banks. The num- 
ber of branches (27 in all, with 25 
being the maximum in operation at 
one time), together with communi- 
cations problems, made it difficult 
for the central office to exercise ef- 
fective control. The amount of super- 
vision varied, but even Biddle did 
not always keep a good watch over 
the branches. 

During the early days of the Bank’s 
history, the Western branches had 
been political machines. Their affairs 
were further complicated by the 
great amount of real estate thrown 
upon them in discharge of bad debts. 
Many branches were operated by 
men without sound banking experi- 
ence. This was attributable in part to 
the requirement that directors be 
chosen from the state in which the 
branch was located. These officers 
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were poorly paid from the stand- 
point of getting able men, although, 
according to Catterall, they were still 
preferable to the general run of local 
bankers. 


Convenience, Not Needs 


The placing of branches was de- 
termined primarily by the Treasury 
Department’s convenience, rather 
than by the country’s commercial 
needs. An excess proportion was to 
be found in remote and newly set- 
tled regions, where there existed a 
shortage of regular banking business 
and a surplus of opportunities and 
temptations for wild speculation. 

The West was, however, helped to 
the extent that the Bank supplied 
loans for legitimate, as well as other 
purposes, at a rate cheaper than 
would have been otherwise possible. 
Whatever the shortcomings of the 
branches might be, the number of 
requests for them coming from dif- 
ferent parts of the country signifies 
that they were often regarded as de- 
sirable to have. 

The “Pet” (state chartered) banks, 
which Jackson made repositories of 
government funds following with- 
drawal from the BUS, were fre- 
quently chosen with care, but many 
became engulfed in financial diff- 
culties after 1837 and failed to pro- 
tect the government’s funds. This 
caused President Van Buren to rec- 
ommend an “independent treasury” 
system, whereby the government 
would take care of its own funds. 

The idea became embroiled in a 
long political dispute but was estab- 
lished on a more or less permanent 
basis in 1846, continuing until final- 
ly supplanted by the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The independent treasury proposal 
reflected the prevailing distrust of 
banks. The result was to foster a de- 
gree of banking decentralization that 
became increasingly cumbersome in 
the modern American economy. 


Moved to Wall Street 


For a while, the economic crisis of 
the late 1830’s seemed to prove Jack- 
son and his supporters correct in 
their suspicion of banks. For better 
or worse, the outcome determined 
the banking system of this country 
for a long time to come. Unified 
control along the lines envisaged by 
Hamilton and Biddle had been cast 
aside. An early consequence was the 
transfer of the center of America’s 
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financial power from Chestnut Street 
in Philadelphia to Wall Street in 
New York. It seems doubtful that 
the Jacksonian reforms greatly de- 
creased the political and social in- 
fluence of wealth in the United States. 

Banking history from the end of 
the second BUS to the Civil War 
was checkered. In wide areas of the 
country, particularly in the South 
and West, banking reached its nadir. 
However, an article by Bray Ham- 
mond, “Banking in the Early West,”* 
indicates that widely accepted gen- 
eralizations on the subject must be 
qualified. 

True, certain practices under “free 
banking” laws (which abolished the 
practice of conferring charters by 
legislative grant and placed that re- 
sponsibility in the hands of a regu- 
lar state office) were such that Ham- 
mond says that no banking was often 
preferable to “free- banking.” How- 
ever, some states, notably Indiana, 
Missouri, and Iowa, had excellent 
systems. These, he believes, were ac- 
tually more typical of the West than 
the “wildcat banks”** of which so 
much has been written. 

Moreover, disastrous as the results 
of loose banking and _ speculation 
sometimes were, a plausible case 
could be made to the effect that they 
stimulated the country’s growth. 
America’s money supply increased 
from $69 million in 1820 to $93 
million in 1830, and between 1830 
and 1836 soared to $205 million. 
During this time, prices rose 17 per 


cent, while the national income 
gained by two-thirds. 
Rapid Growth 


Branch banking had quite a devel- 
opment during the decades immedi- 
ately preceding the Civil War. Ac- 
cording to one writer, its growth in 
the United States surpassed that of 
every contemporary European coun- 
try except Scotland. The sequels to 
these early experiments were mixed. 
Branch banking was very successful 
and seemed to fill a real need (in 
view of the shortage of capital) in 
Virginia. Ohio in 1845 inaugurated 
a branching system after many of its 
unit banks folded. This likewise 
turned out well. 

There were other successes, but the 





a of Economic History, 8: 5-25 


948). 
850 called either because of their habits 
or because they were found in out of the 
way places “inhabited only by wildcats.” 





branch efforts in North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Illinois came to grief, 
whether due to the inherent defects 
of this mode of banking or other fac- 
tors. Several states establishing bank- 
ing systems of their own directed 
them to maintain branches. 
Opposition, directed partly against 
such practices as “note shaving,” 
hampered branch banking elsewhere. 
The free banking movement, al- 
though not inherently in conflict with 
branch banking, nevertheless provid- 
ed an alternative solution. The Civil 
War brought collapse to many banks 
in the South, where branching had 
made greatest headway, and by 1865 
there were very few branches left in 
any of the states, North or South. 


Turning Point 


The National Bank Act of 1863° 
proved a turning point. This was 
more attributable to the way it was 
administered than to any specific pro- 
visions. Despite an 1865 amendment 
permitting state banks, on conversion 
to national status, to bring any 
branches they might already have 
into the national system, few did so. 

In addition, the explicit naming of 
former state banks as having this 
privilege, together with the omission 
of any like concession for newly or- 
ganized national banks, convinced 
successive Comptrollers of the Cur- 
rency for about sixty years that in- 
stitutions in the latter category were 
forbidden to branch. 

This interpretation seemed to be 
given further support from a clause 
in the 1863 law requiring national 
banks to state their “place” (rather 
than “‘places”) of business. The U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1924 agreed that 
the National Bank Act forbade na- 
tional banks as such to possess 
branches. The decision, however, did 
not exclude “additional offices” for 
the performance of certain limited 
functions within the municipality 
where the parent bank was located. 

The 1865 amendment made 
the revival of branch banking 
still more difficult by imposing 
a ten per cent tax on state bank 
notes, Until “checkbook money” 
superseded bank notes in im- 
portance, this dealt a nearly crip- 
pling blow to the one system of 
banks wherein branching might 
still be permissible. By then, it 
seems, the unit system had be- 
come firmly entrenched in the 
United States and was widely 
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regarded as the “American way.” 


Increasing Criticism 


As time went on, the national 
banking system incurred increasing 
criticism as failing to meet the coun- 
try’s needs. Branch banking was one 
of several proposed remedies for this 
alleged inadequacy. Currency “in- 
flexibility” and financial stringency 
resulting from the absence of a cen- 
tral bank comprised the main bur- 
den of complaint against the exist- 
ing set-up. 

Although in 1863 a greater amount 
of stability seemed the prime requi- 
site of the American monetary sys- 
tem, by the 1870’s hard pressed 
farmers and debtors were beginning 
to feel that they were getting far too 
much of this good thing. 

During the 1880’s Congress was 
bombarded with repeated petitions 
calling for an expansion of the na- 
tional banking system’s operations— 
or, at the opposite extreme, its com- 
plete abolition. The law had barred 
the creation of national banks in 
municipalities with less than six 
thousand population and had also 
banned the making of real estate 
loans by these institutions. Until pas- 
sage of the Currency Act of 1900, 
the limitations caused a good many 
national banks to relinquish their 
charters and come under the shelter 
of the more liberal state regimes. 


Repeal Recommended 


However, the Comptroller of the 
Currency in 1887 sought to fend off 
any tendencies toward branch bank- 
ing that might be appearing. He rec- 
ommended repeal of the proviso in 
the 1865 law permitting state banks 
to retain their branches upon con- 
version to the national system. 

He believed it the part of wisdom 
to take advance precautions “against 
any future development of the na- 
tional banking system in the direc- 
tion of combination and agglomera- 
tion similar to the development 
among railroads and the corpora- 
tions controlling interests upon 
which the business convenience of 
whole communities depends.” 

Nevertheless, the following decade 
saw an upsurge in the advocacy of 
branch banking. In 1892, Charles F. 
Dunbar, professor of banking at 
Harvard, contended that small banks 
were unable to give communities 
needed services. “Economic reform” 
clubs sometimes espoused branch 
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banking as an answer to the coun- 
try’s financial ills. The American 
Bankers Association in 1894 heard 
B. E. Walker of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce describe his country’s 
system of branch banking, his ad- 
dress arousing considerable interest 
at the meeting. 


Interest Variations 


A factor contributing to this dis- 
position to view branching with more 
tolerance was the then extreme varia- 
tion in American interest rates, as 
compared with Canada’s. As Profes- 
sor M. B. Hammond wrote in 1898: 

“At present we have the ab- 
surd phenomenon of low rates 
of interest and a superabun- 
dance of capital seeking invest- 
ment in our chief commercial 
centers, while in the rural re- 
gions of the West and South 
there is practically no capital in 
the shape of currency to loan, 
and the rate of interest on mer- 
chandise loans is, according to 

official reports, from 40 to 120 

per cent, whereas in Canada the 

differences are not more than 1 

or 2 per cent.” 

Hammond urged that branch bank- 
ing would give small towns and farm 
areas facilities for obtaining loans 
comparable to those found in large 
cities. A contemporary Bankers Mag- 
azine article advanced a like thesis. 


Survey Made 


In 1895 the Comptroller of the 
Currency, J. H. Eckels, undertook a 
world wide survey of branch bank- 
ing. In 23 countries where he had 
inquiries conducted, he discovered 
that all allowed branches and that 
France made them mandatory. In his 
1896 report Eckels came out for 
branching on the ground that the 
agitation for “more money” was at 
heart a clamor for better credit fa- 
cilities. 

His recommendation was that na- 
tional banks be permitted to have 
branches in towns too small to quali- 
fy for national banks but with a 
population of over a_ thousand. 
Branching for the United States was 
also viewed favorably by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
1898. The Indianapolis Monetary 
Convention, meeting the same year, 
proposed the “unrestricted establish- 
ment of branch banks.” 

For a time, however, the currency 
question sidetracked attention from 
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branch banking. By permitting 
smaller towns to have national banks 
and by liberalizing regulations in 
other ways, the Currency Act of 1900 
appeared to meet certain of the 
needs that had given rise to the call 
for multiple banks. The Comptroller 
of Currency from 1898 to 1901 
(C. G. Dawes) was more favorable 
to unit banks than Eckels had been, 
and he was supported in this by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Lyman J. 
Gage, who characterized branch 
banking as less agreeable with our 
political system. 


Too Late For Branching 


W. B. Ridgely, Comptroller from 
1901 to 1908, told the American 
Bankers Association that he regard- 
ed branch banking as more economi- 
cal, safer, and better able to serve 
customers than unit banking. If he 
were beginning from scratch in out- 
lining a system for the United States, 
he would choose the former. But: 

“Our system was. .. start- 
ed on the other plan. All its 
growth has been in the other 
direction. Our people know 
the independent home bank 
and banker. It is too radical 

a change for a bank, the 

banker, and the customer to 

introduce at this late day.” 

Besides, while smaller banks had 
greater relative costs, Ridgely be- 
lieved that this disadvantage was off- 
set by higher interest rates obtain- 
able by these banks. It appears that 
with him the private profit factor 
outweighed public considerations in 
selecting the criteria according to 
which the relative merits of differ- 
ent systems were judged. 


Hostility 


This critical attitude on the part of 
government officials was accompa- 
nied by an organized campaign 
against branch banking which took 
the form of hostile legislation as well 
as resolutions at state bankers’ con- 
ventions. Congress was also antago- 
nistic. In the ABA opinion was def- 
initely unfavorable, but discussion in 
this body, either pro or con, died 
down for a number of years after 
1900. 

During the second half of the dec- 
ade, recurring crises, culminating in 
the 1907 panic, reopened the subject. 
In 1908 Woodrow Wilson, then 
president of Princeton University, 
addressed the ABA, criticizing the 


country’s banking structure as poor- 
ly serving rural areas. He suggested 
a “system of branch banks, very sim- 
ply and inexpensively managed and 
not necessarily open every day in 
the week” as a means of making 
“plain men everywhere” more favor- 
able toward banks and bankers. 

The cause of branch banking was 
both helped and hurt by the gen- 
eral trend toward consolidation. On 
the one hand, it was asserted that 
this was a bad tendency from which 
banking at least should be protected. 
The other view held big business to 
be essential to economic growth and 
proposed a remedy of regulation, 
rather than extermination. Interest- 
ingly enough, Woodrow Wilson, ex- 
cept for his ideas on banking, was 
often inclined to criticize bigness per 
se, in contrast with Theodore Roose- 
velt who distinguished between 
“good” and “bad” monopolies.* 


Ruling Given 


In 1911 the Attorney General of 
the United States delivered a ruling 
on branch banking that was both per- 
missive and restrictive. He agreed 
with past interpretations in holding 
that the law prohibited the establish- 
ment of even home city branches by 
national banks. He went on, how- 
ever, to list “legitimate business op- 
erations” which a national bank 
might carry on under its “incidental 
powers” outside its main building. 

Twelve years later a subsequent 
Attorney General declared that, 
while it was illegal for a national 
bank to have a branch, it could nev- 
ertheless conduct “routine” or “ad- 
ministrative” transactions such as re- 
ceiving deposits or cashing checks, 
in offices located at a distance from 
the principal one but in the same 
town. 


Fed Influence 
The Federal Reserve System began 


in 1914 to exert some influence fa- 
vorable to independent banking. For 
one thing, it was believed to answer 
part of the demands for a change in 
the American banking set-up. In ad- 





*The basic philosophical issue remains 
much the same today. Professor Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., (history, Harvard Uni- 
versity) pointed it up at a recent Inde- 
pendent Bakers Association meeting when 
he said that one of our great challenges for 
the future will be to tackle the problem-of 
the great organization so as to make it serve 
our social ends without capitulating to it 
(New York Times, April 29, 1959, p. 45). 
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dition, the Federal Reserve Board was 
given authority to pass on the found- 
ing of new branches by member in- 
stitutions. Permission in such cases 
has been contingent on a favorable 
recommendation from the state bank- 
ing superintendent. A bank entering 
the System for the first time has 
normally been allowed to bring in 
branches in operation at the time of 
application. The FRB also has lim- 
ited powers over mergers.* 

The ’twenties did much to strength- 
en the hands of branch banking pro- 
ponents. The preceding two decades 
had seen a doubling or more of the 
country’s banks. Many of these (en- 
couraged in part by the Currency 
Act of 1900) were weak to begin 
with, and probably a weeding out 
process was inevitable sooner or lat- 
er. Most of the increase had occurred 
in farm areas and consisted of in- 
stitutions viable only under optimum 
conditions. By 1933, 36 per cent of 
the banks in operation in 1921 had 
failed, the proportion of such col- 
lapses in some states amounting to 
over half. 


No Panacea 


A debate ensued on where to as- 
sign responsibility for these calami- 
tous events. Were they due to exces- 
sive reliance on unit banking, or was 
the situation merely a reflection of 
the unhealthy economic state of the 
areas in which the failures had oc- 
curred? After 1923, Canada, which 
had resorted to branch banking early 
in its history, had seemingly con- 
quered the problem of bank failures, 
and its example was often cited as 
one for the United States to follow. 

In rebuttal, it was alleged that 
Canada’s system, while insuring 
greater stability, had sacrificed eco- 
nomic progress to attain this goal. 
A degree of turbulence, it was urged, 
was not too high a price to pay for 
a continuance of the spectacular 





*What the F.R.B. may and may not do to 
regulate concentration is discussed in the 
June, 1955 Federal Reserve Bulletin, pp. 
642-644. The article notes that many merg- 
ers and consolidations cannot be checked 
by any federal authority. The ‘New York 
Times, December 7, 1958, sec.:3, p. 1 has 
a description of the “crazy quil€? of federal 
banking regulation. A possible improve- 


' ment was provided by Congregs in 1960 


when it passed a law citing a=:number of 
factors, including competition;:which must 
be weighed by federal superviaéry authori- 
ties when considering applicatiéns for ap- 
proval of bank mergers. This: forces all 
such amalgamations to run the gauntlet of 
at least one national regulatory. agency. 
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growth with which our own country’s 
history had been blessed to date. 

Moreover, the contemporary 
downfall of a number of branch 
systems in the United States 
(largely organizations limited to 
the home city of the parent bank) 
showed, at any rate, that multi- 
ple banking was no infallible 
panacea for the nation’s finan- 
cial ills. 

Notwithstanding, a number of 
states liberalized their laws regard- 
ing multiple banks. The position of 
Comptrollers of the Currency grew 
more favorable to branching. Noting 
the preponderance of failures among 
small banks in small towns, Comp- 
troller Pole in 1928 blamed the unit 
system for the fact that the U.S. was 
having a banking crisis in the midst 
of prosperity. 


Alternative 


He sought as an alternative branch 
banks confined to the limits of Fed- 
eral Reserve districts. Although 
maintaining that this would have oth- 
er advantages, such as better service 
for customers, Pole put the main 
weight of his case on the need to 
protect deposits. 

Four years later, Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia, chairman of the 
Banking and Currency committee, re- 
marked that in the committee ses- 
sions which he had attended he had 
never heard “any merchant or busi- 
nessman having relationship with 
banks protest against branch bank- 
ing.” Glass attributed the opposition 
to banks wanting a “monopoly of 
credit” in their communities. 

It was also alleged that antipathy 
toward multiple banking was strong- 
est where no branch banking existed 
and where failures had been most 
numerous.” * In some states group and 
chain banking were resorted to in or- 
der to circumvent legislation against 
branching. 

By the early 1920’s organized bank- 
ing had become strongly averse to 
any tampering with what was termed 
the nation’s “traditional” banking 
structure. In 1916 the ABA had re- 
solved against branching in any 
form. Instructed by the small town 
bankers in its membership, the Asso- 
ciation continued this opposition 
through the decade. 





**See Frank L. Kidner, Article “Banking: 
History of Banking in the United States”, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 1960 edition, 3: 
49. 


Further Development 


A further contemporary develop- 
ment was that the disposition of na- 
tional banks to transfer to state char- 
ters in order to engage in branching 
was again threatening the national 
banking system. 

Comptroller D. R. Crissinger ac- 
cordingly decided to modify his of- 
fice’s previous interpertation of the 
law and permit national banks to set 
up “agencies” or additional offices in 
cities where state banks were already 
given that privilege. 

He thereby precipitated a real row 
as state and county bankers’ asso- 
ciations held special meetings to de- 
nounce his action as “un-American,” 
“{nopportune,” and an “attempt to 
deal a fatal blow at America’s sys- 
tem of independent banks.” 

A new organization, the United 
States Bankers’ Association Opposed 
to Branch Banking, “rallied the op- 
position”, and the ABA reiterated its 
stand against branch banking as con- 
centrating “the credits of the nation 
and the power of money in the hands 
of a few.” 


Different Opinion 
The FRB was evidently of a dif- 


ferent frame of mind from Comp- 
troller Crissinger, for in 1923 it tried 
to limit expansion of branches 
among its member banks. Henry M. 
Dawes, succeeding Crissinger in 
1923, was more critical toward 
branch banking than his predecessor 
had been, but he decided to grant 
permits for a limited number of ad- 
ditional national bank offices. 

In 1927 Congress passed the Mc- 
Fadden Act, legalizing intra-city 
branch banking for national institu- 
tions that had to meet the competi- 
tion of state banks already accorded 
such privileges. It, however, required 
the release of out of town branches 
acquired after 1927. 

Approval by the Comptroller of 
the Currency was mandatory for any 
additional branching contemplated 
under the provisions of this law. 
That, it was thought, could prevent 
local banks from being “unfairly” 
driven out of business. The McFad- 
den Act was widely regarded as a 
judicious compromise between inde- 
pendent and multiple banking, but it 
failed to check the desertion of na- 
tional banks to the state ranks. 

END OF PART li 
(Continued Next Month) 
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The Old Man wanted to talk about 
organizing an affiliate. He asked 
about our experience. 

I told him that our experience had 
been very satisfactory, and somewhat 
surprising. 

“Is yours wholly-owned by your 
bank shareholders, or is it owned by 
only some of them?” he asked. 

“Ours is wholly-owned, the shares 
are all held in trust by three trustees, 
and each share of bank stock repre- 
sents a proportionate ownership of 
the affiliate.” 

“How did you get the original capi- 
tal?” 

“By a special dividend for that pur- 
pose. The matter was discussed and 
decided upon at the annual share- 
holders’ meeting. Such an arrange- 
ment precludes any charge of par- 
tiality or of favoring one set of cor- 
poration shareholders as against the 
other.” 

“I can see how that would work. 
How do you operate the affiliate?” 


Benefit and Use 


“The officers of the bank are, gen- 
erally, officers of the affiliate in about 
the same line of authority. They 
serve the affiliate without additional 
compensation.” 

“What particular benefit is the af- 
filiate? How do you use it?” 

“We put some excess lines in the 
affiliate, if possible. Sometimes we 
use participations. Sometimes we put 
an entire line in the affiliate, borrow- 
ing from our correspondent bank for 
this purpose, if necessary. We put 
nonconforming real estate loans 
there until they conform. We have 
never rediscounted farm or cattle 
loans with Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank, but at one time quali- 
fied to do so. Our correspondent 
stepped in to help us on this matter 
and it wasn’t necessary. We put con- 
struction loans in the affiliate some- 
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times and later make them to the 
bank or, in some cases, sell them. 
We have sold a few to our customers, 
servicing them for the regular fee.” 


Small Bank Advantage 
“What has been your shareholder 


reaction?” he asked. 

“Quite satisfactory. We found an 
immediate need for larger capital in 
the affiliate and have retained all 
earnings. We have annually added to 
the capital by special dividends from 
the bank in small amounts. There 
has been no shareholder objection. 
We make a full and complete report 
on the affiliate at each shareholders’ 
meeting.” 

“Do you think small banks should 
go in for such a thing?” 

“Definitely, if they are to compete 
with larger banks. The public cannot 
understand why a small bank some- 
times takes a negative view of every- 
thing and hides behind the state- 
ment: ‘We are not allowed to do 
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The Old Man Ponders 
Value of Using Affiliate 


that.’ I have the best argument in the 
world for the reasonable use of an 
affiliate.” 

“What is that?” he asked. 


Unfortunate Experience 


“One of the largest banks in this 
area, somewhat a competitor to both 
of us, has several affiliates and on 
one occasion organized six in one 
day. If it finds use for several, most 
any small bank can use one to some 
benefit. I shall never forget losing a 
valuable customer to a larger bank 
in this area. He needed just a little 
more than we could loan him. I was 
willing to go our limit, but didn’t 
take the initiative on the excess. He 
asked me about two other banks. I 
suggested one. He contacted it. The 
larger bank took all his loan and 
most of his deposit. That was several 
years ago. He hasn’t had to borrow 
but once or twice since. He carries 
a token balance with us, but his 
principal account is gone—and it 
now averages over $100,000. Our af- 
filiate is partly the outgrowth of this 
unfortunate experience.” 

-“T’m about sold on the idea. I may 
want to talk to you some more,” he 
said. 

“Any time,” I told him. “As some- 
one said, ‘If the small banks don’t 
hang together, they are likely to 
hang separately.’ ” 


A Final Admonition 


“Yeah, I know. Say, what was 
that remark you made to me one time 
about ‘branching’ ?” 

“When it begins in your state, or 
your county, or your city, you either 
become a party to it or a victim of 
it.” 

“I don’t want to forget that.” 

“There are a lot of people who 
never knew it who had better be 
learning it,” I said as I hung up. 

END 
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Topeka, Kansas—Anderson 
Chandler, 34, has been elected presi- 
dent of The Fi- 
delity Savings 
State Bank. He is 
the youngest pres- 
ident of a Tope- 
ka bank and is 
one of the young- 
est men to hold 
that position in 
the history of 
any Topeka bank. 

Mr. Chandler replaces J. H. Col- 
lingwood, who remains as a director 
of the bank and will continue to have 
his office in the building. 

Mr. Chandler came to the bank in 
1958 as executive vice president. He 
had previously served as president of 
The Farmers State Bank at Sterling, 
Kansas. 

Two new members were named to 
the bank’s board of directors. They 
are Arnold W. Johnson, president of 
the C. R. Scott Mortgage Company, 
Inc., and George T. Chandler, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Pratt, Kansas, a brother to the new 
Fidelity president. All of the mem- 
bers of the board were re-elected. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Barker was elected 
assistant cashier. She has been with 
the bank for the past year and is in 
charge of the securities vault and 
safekeeping department. 
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San Diego, California—Thomas 
W. Sefton, president of San Diego 
Trust and Savings Bank, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the California Roadside Council. 

-The Council is comprised of civic 
leaders, conservation experts, and 
prominent California architect-land- 
scape officials interested in preserving 
the natural roadside beauty of the 
state’s highways. 
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Holbrook, Arizona—Harry L. 
Crosby of Los Angeles, California, 
has been chosen board chairman and 
A. C. Whiting of Holbrook, Arizona, 
president of The First National Bank 
of Holbrook. 

Mr. Whiting succeeds J. R. Mc- 
Evoy of Scottsdale, who remains as 
a vice president in an advisory capa- 
city. Charles C. Vogel was re-elected 
executive vice president and cashier, 
and will serve as the chief executive 
officer of the bank. 

Elevated to the position of vice 
president were O. J. Mooneyham, 
Jr., of the home office and Bill J. 
Hancock, manager of the Snowflake 
office. Kenneth L. Ragland, Orville 
Decker and Orson W. Rogers were 
promoted to assistant vice president. 





Editor’s Note: Due to space 
limitations, we were unable to 
run all of the “Around the Na- 
tion” items submitted to us 
this month. However, they will 
be carried in future issues. 











Benton Harbor, Michigan—J. 
Ken Keefer has been named executive 
vice president and a director of the 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank. 

The action signals the F & M’s in- 
tention to have Mr. Keefer eventually 
become chief executive of the bank, 
which is now presided over by Vere 
Beckwith, its veteran president. 

“Mr. Keefer has been groomed for 
the foremost executive position over a 
period of more than five years,” Mr. 
Beckwith said. 

Mr. Keefer began his association 
with the bank 36 years ago as a col- 
lector. 

He has been active in many civic 
affairs, and is a past president of 
Group Three of the Michigan Bank- 


ers Association. 








Elmhurst, Illinois—Otto A. 
means vice or of the Elmhurst 
National Bank, 
has retired after 
completing 51 
years of service. 
Mr. Popp began 
his career at the 
bank in 1909 as 
a teller. He also 
served as assist- 
‘4 ant cashier and 

MR. POPP cashier before be- 
coming vice president in 1951. 

During World War I, he served 
with the Illinois National Guard, 33rd 
Division, spending about a year in 
this country and a year in France. 
He is a charter member of Post No. 
187, American Legion, and has served 
as post finance officer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Popp, who reside in 
Elmhurst, have two sons, John of 
Elmhurst and James of Villa Park, 
and four grandchildren. 


East Moline, Illinois—The fol- 
lowing promotions have been an- 
nounced at the State Bank of East 
Moline: 

Ben H. Ryan, Jr., advanced from 
assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent. 

H. C. Chapman advanced from 
cashier to vice president and cashier. 

J. E. Munson advanced from as- 
sistant cashier to assistant vice presi- 
dent. 

Loren E. Keefer from farm loan 
manager to assistant cashier in charge 
of the farm loan department. 
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A SHINY NEW NICKEL was given to the first 2,000 customers 
using the new drive-in facilities at the State Savings Bank in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, to remind them of the money they save 
in parking meter fees each time the facility is used. The drive-in 
and parking addition provides an additional 77 feet of frontage 
next to the existing bank building. Three drive-in windows 
featuring the latest equipment have been installed. These will 
handle 12 cars on bank property, eliminating traffic problems 
at a busy corner. There is also room for 15 cars in the parking 
lot, according to Jack R. Eakin, bank president. 





Dallas, Texas—The death of Fred 
F. Florence, 69, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and former presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, has been reported. 

Mr. Florence was president of The 
American Bankers Association in 
1955-56. 

Born in New York City, he moved 
with his parents to Rusk, Texas, in 
infancy and entered the banking busi- 
ness in 1907 with the First National 
Bank of Rusk, where he was assistant 
cashier. He joined the American Ex- 
change Bank in Dallas in 1911. 

After a short time with that insti- 
tution and with the First State Bank 
of Ratcliff, he became vice president 
of the Alto State Bank in 1912 and 
in 1915 was elected president. 

During World War I, Mr. Florence 
served in the Aviation Corps of the 
U. S. Army, and returned to Alto as 
president of the Alto State Bank and 
became mayor of the city. 

In 1920 he became first vice presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, Dallas, a forerunner of the 
Republic National Bank. He was elect- 
ed president of the Republic National 
Bank in 1929 and became chairman 
of the executive committee in 1957. 

Besides his banking interests, Mr. 
Florence was a director of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 
pany of Texas, Lone Star Steel Com- 
pany, Wyatt Metal and Boiler Works, 
Dallas Power and Light Company, 
Dallas Transit Company and the Aus- 
tin Bridge Company. He also had 
wide civic interests. 
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San Diego, California—Gordon 
E. McNary, vice president in charge 
of the commer- 
cial department 
since 1956, has 
been elected sen- 
ior vice president 
of the San Diego 
Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, ac- 
cording to Thom- 
: as W. Sefton, 

MR. MC NARY president. Mr. 
McNary is a member of the board of 
directors. 

He joined San Diego Trust and 
Savings Bank in 1926 as a commer- 
cial teller. He was named assistant 
cashier in 1937 and in 1945 was elect- 
ed an assistant vice president. 


Chicago, Illinois — Two officer 
appointments have been announced 
by LaSalle National Bank. 

Arthur P. Rayunec was named 
auditor and Paul R. Harkenrider as- 
sistant trust officer. 

Mr. Rayunec joined LaSalle in 
1946 and was named assistant cash- 
ier in 1957. His appointment as audi- 
tor will enable Harry E. Mertz, for- 
merly vice president and auditor, to 
devote full time to his duties as vice 
president in charge of the bank’s 
automation program. 

Mr. Harkenrider joined LaSalle in 
May of 1958 as a member of the 
trust department. His previous ex- 
perience included legal work in the 
industrial relations field. 





Members of IBA 
of South. Calif. 
Elect Officers 


H. P. Madson, president of the Bank 
of Pico-Rivera, California, has been 
elected president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia for 1961. 

He is currently serving as vice 
president of the Association, which is 
composed of some 60 community- 
owned banks in the Southland. Mr. 
Madson has been president of the 
Bank of Pico-Rivera since its organ- 
ization in 1950. 

Aubrey E. Austin, Jr., president of 
the Santa Monica Bank, was chosen 
as vice president of the Association. 
He has previously served on the board 
of directors. Robert W. McGovney, 
president of the Capital National 
Bank, Compton, and a past president 
of the Association, was re-elected to 
the post of secretary-treasurer. 

New directors elected were Samuel 
B. Stare, vice president, Union Bank, 
Los Angeles; Carl Schroeder, execu- 
tive vice president, First National 
Bank of Orange; Herbert W. Mor- 
rison, president, Valley National 
Bank, Sunnymead; C. Berk Kellogg, 
vice president, First City Bank, Rose- 
mead; Allen L. Halseth, cashier, Bev- 
erly Hills National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and Nelson S. Chase, vice pres- 
ident, San Diego Trust & Savings 
Bank and retiring president of the 
Association. T. R. Carroll, senior 
vice president of the Bank of A. Levy, 
Oxnard, was re-elected a director. 





NEW OFFICERS of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
Southern California are Robert 
W. McGovney, Compton, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and H. P. Madson, 
Pico Rivera, president. 
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Former IBA 


Director Dies 


tad In Arkansas 


Officials of The Merchants and Plant- 
ers Bank of Warren, Arkansas, have 
reported the death of Carl Hollis, 88, 
board chairman and a member of 
the bank staff for over 60 years. 

Mr. Hollis at one time represent- 
ed Arkansas on the executive coun- 
cil of The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation. 

He had been active as president of 
the bank until less than a year ago, 
when he relinquished the position 
but remained as chairman of the 
board. 

In failing health for several 
months, he died in the Bradley 
County Memorial Hospital. 

He was born in Dorsey County 
(now Cleveland County), Arkansas, 
in 1872, and attended the University 
of Arkansas. 

He started as a clerk at the Mer- 
chants .and Planters Bank in 1900, 
Just ten years after its founding, and 
in 1918 was elected president of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association. He 
was named president of the bank in 
1928 upon the death of Henry Turn- 
er. 

He is survived by his wife and a 
number of nieces and nephews. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Three 
appointments at The Marquette Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis have been 
announced by Carl R. Pohlad, presi- 
dent. 

John T. Pain, Jr., assistant cashier, 
Gus W. Carlson, Jr., and Avery Fick, 
representatives, have been appointed 
to the department of banks and bank- 
ers under the direction of Otto Preus, 
vice president in charge of the cor- 
respondent banker’s division. 

Mr. Pain will serve correspondent 
bankers of Marquette in Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
and Minnesota. Mr. Carlson’s terri- 
torial assignment will be North Da- 
kota and Minnesota. Mr. Fick will 
call on Marquette correspondent 
bankers in South Dakota, Montana 
and Minnesota. 
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Idaho Hits 100% 
In 12th Fed IBA 


IDAHO HAS BECOME the first 
state to have every eligible inde- 
pendent bank enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Independent Bankers 
Association of the Twelfth Fed- 
eral Reserve District. Robert W. 
Franz (left) of the First State 
Bank in Milwaukie, Oregon, 
president of the Association, con- 
gratulates Idaho Executive Coun- 
cilman William W. Knox, presi- 
dent of Glenns Ferry Bank at 
Glenns Ferry, Idaho. Doran Rob- 
inson, president of The Weber 
Bank, Kellogg, Idaho, is the 
other councilman from that state. 
However, there are other states 
that are close on the heels of 
Idaho. Oregon and Nevada have 
all but one eligible bank enrolled 
as members and Utah is just 
three banks away from the 100 
per cent mark. 


Kansas City, Kansas—The death 
of Willard J. Breidenthal, 76, presi- 
dent of The Commercial National 
Bank, has been reported. 

Mr. Breidenthal died two days aft- 
er suffering a heart attack. 

He entered banking in 1905 when 
he joined the Riverview State Bank 
of Kansas City, Kansas, and was 
managing officer of the bank from 
1910 to 1956. 

In January of 1958 he was elected 
president of The Commercial Nation- 
al Bank. 

He served for 23 years as a mem- 
ber of the Kansas state banking 
board, and was actitve in a number 
of civic activities. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


WE NEED BANKERS 


of all skills and experience for posi- 
tions now available. Write to us for 
details in absolute confidence. BANK 
PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE and 
Employment Agency, 503 N. Washing- 
ton, Naperville, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 


We have immediate need for a Junior 
Executive to take charge of office de- 
tail and procedure. We are a growing 
country bank with deposits of more 
than three million. Write, phone, or 
telegraph, W. B. Rundell, Vice Presi- 
dent, Farmers State Bank, Hillsboro, 


‘Wisconsin. 





OPPORTUNITY IN 
TRUST DEPT. 

Rapidly-growing Midwest suburban 
area bank needs young man with at 
least two years Trust Department ex- 
perience to become officer in Trust 
Division. Excellent working conditions. 
Salary open. Write Box 475, c/o Inde- 
pendent Banker. 





Waterloo, lowa—Dale DeKoster, 
executive vice president of the Water- 
loo Savings Bank, has been elected 
president by the board of directors. 

He succeeds Lowell J. Walker, who 
was elected chairman of the board 
to replace the retiring Carl Davis. 
Mr. Walker has been on the board 
since 1940 and president since 1956. 
He is president of Walker Remedy 
Company of Waterloo. 

Mr. DeKoster was graduated from 
Iowa State University in 1941 and 
joined the bank after serving in the 
U. S. Marine Corps during World 
War Ii. 

Mr. Davis, who has been with the 
bank for 54 years, was appointed 
to the advisory council of the bank 
upon his retirement and was honored 
at a recent dinner party. 

A new director has also been elected 
at the bank. He is Earl J. Under- 
brink, vice president and cashier. 
Another new appointment was that 
of Fred Koch, trust officer, to vice 
president and trust officer. 

A five-for-one stock split has been 
approved by the board. 
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Dallas, Texas—In a move de- 
signed to give added support to its 
new trust department, the board of di- 
rectors of Preston State Bank has 
elected Gus K. Weatherred as chair- 
man of the trust committee. 

Other board members named to the 
committee are John Q. Adams, E. 
Wilson Germany, Weldon U. Howell, 
W. M. Lingo, W. L. Pickens and E. 
L. Wilson. The vice president and 
trust officer in charge of the depart- 
ment is E. S. Cox, Jr. 

Deposits are at an all-time high 
at the bank, according to the presi- 
dent, Mr. Howell. 








St. Louis, Missouri—William C. 
Dortch and Edward C. Berra have 
been appointed to the position of 
assistant cashier at Southwest Bank, 
according to I. A. Long, president. 

All other officers of the bank were 
re-elected at a recent annual meeting. 

The bank also reported all time 
high net operating earnings and de- 
posits in 1960. The bank has risen 
from 19th to 9th largest among St. 
Louis banks during the past eight 
years. 

A 5 per cent stock dividend was 
also authorized by the board of di- 
rectors. 





—Photo by Bank Building and Equipment 


MARKED BY SLEEK contemporary styling, the new Coles 
County National Bank building in Charleston, Illinois, com- 
bines a pleasing blend of brick, plate glass and porcelain 
enameled panels. In addition, the bank’s new quarters 
provide a drive-up window, off-street parking accommodations 
and a night depository. The lobby (below) highlights rich 
marble teller stations. Also featured are acoustical tile ceilings, 
recessed lighting fixtures and custom styled furnishings. Re- 
silient floor coverings in the lobby and wall-to-wall carpeting in 
the officers area further enhance the warm decor. 
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Newark, New Jersey—The fol- 
lowing top management realignments 
have been announced at the Nation- 
‘al State Bank: 

David J. Connolly of Verona, 
named chairman of the executive 
committee; M. Wilfred Rice of South 
Orange, elected vice chairman of the 
board; William H. Keith of West- 
field, named president to succeed W. 
Paul Stillman, who has been president 
since 1931 and will continue as chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer and J. Furman Denton of 
Bernardsville, named executive vice 
president and cashier. 

Other promotions include the fol- 
lowing: 

Edgar R. Clayton, Robert W. Frei- 
berger, Robert M. McGuire and Car- 
men N. Panciello, advanced to the 
position of assistant vice president 
and Herbert R. Dawley and Joseph 
E. Fitzgibbon, appointed assistant 
cashiers. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts—Two 
new directors have been elected to 
the board of the Arlington Trust 
Company. 

They are Henry G. Bronson, presi, 
dent and secretary of a local auto- 
mobile agency, and Max Goldstein, 
Lawrence attorney. 

Daniel J. Murphy, Jr., president of 
the bank, announced the following 
promotions: 

Bruno J. Torla, from assistant 
treasurer to assistant vice president 
and Cornelius J. Donovan, Andrew 
J. Hart, Gilbert H. Hawkins, Jr., 
Lawrence P. Morrisroe and John C. 
Tommasi, assistant treasurers. 

. $ 

Gulfport, Mississippi—Hancock 
Bank of Gulfport has reported the 
death of William Baldwin McAllister, 
49, assistant cashier. Mr. McAllister 
was found dead at his residence. 

A native of Madison County, Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. McAllister resided at 
Canton before moving to Gulfport 
six years ago. He was employed by 
the Canton Exchange Bank before 
coming to Hancock Bank. 

He served in the U. S. Army Re- 
serve as civilian flight instructor, and 
was employed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as supervising 
examiner. 

Survivors include his wife and two 
daughters. 
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a mathematical GIANT in a compact desk-size package! 


The C4alonal’ 310 Controller-Computer 


possesses versatility, capabilities and speed 
equal to computers many times its size. It is the 
logical “Master Control Center” to meet the 
automation requirements of any bank. 

The National 310 Controller-Computer .. . 
programmed for MICR (Magnetic Ink Character 
Recognition) ...uses the bankers’ Common 
machine Language, and initiates an important 
advancement in BANK AUTOMATION. 


Consider these 


National’ 310 


Controller-Computer results: 


,.AUTOMATED 


Sorting operations 


2 AUTOMATED 


account number and transaction code verification 


1AUTOMATED 


Control listing operations 


L AUTOMATED 


Sorting and listing of local clearings 


It provides computer programming to control the operations of 5 A U T oO Mi AT E Dp 


@ the proved, practical Pitney-Bowes National Magnetic 
Sorter-Reader 


@ the high speed Lister-Printer B A U TO Vi AT ol 2) 

@ the high speed paper tape reader punched paper tape reading and encoded punching 

e the high speed paper tape punch 

e PLUS edited preparation of encoded punched tape for automated ? A U T © ivi AT E D 
POST-TRONIC machine posting daily account balance reporting 


transit item sorting and letter writing 


8 AUTOMATED 


It provides a complete, legible daily analysis of significant account balance movements 


printed record for each phase of 5 AUTOMATED 


the operation of the computer program! daily posting rete 


10 AUTOMATED 


trial balance procedures 


Fully automated posting of checking accounts by automated National 
POST-TRONIC* machines—PLUS high speed sorting and listing of 
transit and clearings items—are greatly facilitated, because all data 1L AU TO MATTED 
are correctly read ... by either block (whole) number or digital recog- service charge computation and posting to accounts 
nition . . . edited, sequenced, listed and encoded in punched paper tape 


...all controlled by the computer’s electronic memory and storage. hc A U TO ivi AT Ee D 


profit and loss analysis of service charge revenue 
Your nearby National representative will appreciate the opportunity 
to discuss your bank’s entire automation program with you—from 
basic input equipment to your choice of National Electronic Data 
Processing Systems. Call him NOW ...it could be one of your most 
important phone calls TODAY! 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES+CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio Accoutmie macnineseneeraree 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 











